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REFATORY NOTE 


VICTORIAN sTup1ES has two distinguishing features: concentration 
on the English culture of a particular age; and openness to critical 
and scholarly studies from all the relevant disciplines. 

Although the division of history into periods is an artificial 
procedure, certain times may have their own complex and individual 
characters; the Victorian period has such a character, and its im- 
portance can be seen more clearly now that the inevitable antipathies 
are passing. VICTORIAN sTup1IEs hopes to capture something of the life 
of that era, to discuss its events and personalities, and to interpret 
and appraise its achievement. 

This hope is more likely to be realized through the coordination 
of academic disciplines than in departmente! isolation. It is the 
tradition for journals to devote themselves to particular disciplines, 
but victorian stuptEs will publish work addressed to all students of 
the Victorian age. 

It is by its broad approach, then, as well as by the importance of its 
subject, that victorian stuptes takes its place among scholarly journals. 
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“PUNCH ON SLAVERY AND CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 
1841-1865 


UNCH,” said a Victorian reviewer, “does that for the moderately- 
cultivated Philistine when he is inclined to laugh which the Times 


does when he is, or thinks himself, in earnest or serious.” To a 
French observer of the sixties, Hippolyte Taine, Punch seemed to be 
the work of John Bull himself; to the young Henry James, a small boy 
in Manhattan full of an “infantine nostalgia” for transatlantic delights, 
Punch was England — and when he finally achieved the voyage, he 
found that he had not been deceived. Such comments! from English 
and foreign sources could be multiplied: they show that the nineteenth 
century itself was aware of the vital importance of Punch as a document 
in social, political and cultural history, as an index to current attitudes, 
prejudices, enthusiasms, phobias. 

British opinion on slavery and the Civil War in America as re- 
flected in (and to some extent directed by) the daily press — especially 
the potent Times — has been:studied by Leslie Stephen and more re- 
cently by Jordan and Pratt and by Postgate and Vallance.? Punch ought 
also to be considered. Satirical comment, humorous or indignant, in the 
form of brief paragraphs, topical verses, and the drawings of Leech and 
Tenniel had a significant impact, though less widely circulated than 


Athenceum, July 17, 1875, p. 79; H. A. Taine, Notes sur l'Angleterre (Paris, 1870), p. 279; 
Henry James, “Du Maurier and London Society," Century Magazine, XXVi (May, 1883), 50. 


Leslie Stephen, The “Times” on the American War (published anonymously, London, 1865; 
reprinted in Magazine of History [New York, 1915], vol. X); Donaldson Jordan and E. J. 
Pratt, Europe and the American Civil War (Boston, 1931); Raymond Postgate and Aylmer 
Vallance, England Goes to Press: The English People’s Opinion on Foreign Affairs as Re- 
flected in Their Newspapers Since Waterloo (1815-1937), (Indianapolis, 1937); published 
in England as Those Foreigners. 
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the leading articles and foreign correspondence of the daily press, and 
perhaps more sensitively reflected the pressures of current opinion in 
middle and upper classes. 

A word about Punch’s politics may be in order, to understand the 
problem in focus. In the forties Punch was radical-humanitarian, anti- 
aristocratic, anti-clerical. Its most effective contributor on social and 
political subjects was Douglas Jerrold, whom Thackeray in a moment 
of irritation called a “savage little Robespierre.” Under his influence 
Punch attacked the Corn Laws, hailed Peel’s conversion to free trade, 
and praised the activities of Cobden and the League. It also spoke with 
respect (while deploring mob violence) of the aims of the People’s 
Charter in 1842 and 1848. There was some justification, in fact, for the 
attitude toward Punch satirized by Thackeray in 1848: his nervous old 
gentleman had it on the best authority that “the conductors of that 
paper are Chartist:, Deists, Atheists, Anarchists, and Socialists, to a 
man!” 

By the sixties, however, Punch was showing marked conservative 
tendencies. John Bright was now its favorite target; the “Adullamites” 
who helped defeat the Russell-Gladstone reiorm bill of 1866 were 
praised as saving England from “the maelstrom of Democracy,” and the ° 
Derby-Disraeli bill of 1867 was characterized in a famous phrase as “a 
leap in the dark.” Punch’s political leanings in the sixties were summed 
up by John Ruskin in a lecture at Oxford: 

You nust be clear about Punch’s politics. He is a polite Whig, with a sentimental 
respect for the Crown, and a practical respect for property. He steadily flatters 
Lord Palmerston, from his heart adores Mr. Gladstone; steadily, but not virulently, 
caricatures Mr. Disraeli; violently and virulently castigates assault upon property, 
in any kind, and holds up for the general ideal of perfection, to be aimed at by all 
the children of heaven and earth, the British Hunting Squire, the British Colonel, 
and the British Sailor.3 


IN CONSIDERING PUNCH’S COMMENTs on slavery in America during the 
forties and fifties, we must take into account the generally anti-American 
attitude of Punch in these decades. Slavery was considered as one of 
many deplorable characteristics of the Yankee (the term was applied at 
this time to both Northerners and Southerners). It was an American 


8 The Art of England, in The Works of John Ruskin, Library Edition, XXXIII (London, 1908), 360. 
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PUNCH ON SLAVERY AND CIVIL WAR 


failing, to be satirized along with American avarice, sharp trading, the 
use of “guess” and “calculate,” dead-level democracy, the settlement of 
legislative disagreements by the bowie knife, sympathy with Ireland’s 
desire for independence, and “Barnum, bunkum, and brag.” Even the 
radical anti-aristocratic views of Douglas Jerrold were affected by this 
anti-American tendency. His first article on the subject, a burlesqued 
bragging letter signed “Sam Slick, the Younger,” was accompanied by 
a drawing (“The Eyes of America”; see p. 4) with this comment: “It 
will be observed that, at this moment, America has a double squint — 
one eye contemplating a dollar, the other eye watching a slave” (Au- 
gust 13, 1842). This picture was the first of many in which Brother 
Jonathan was shown with a whip or a cat-o’-nine-tails.* 

During the early years of Punch, however, Jerrold’s attacks on 
slavery were as much directed against the institution itself as against 
the Americans who practised and defended it. For example, when 
President Tyler’s life was saved by a Negro, Jerrold remarked that the 
President should have preferred death: 


He would, by his last mighty act, have proved io the sneering world that Americans 
sell black men like beasts really for the reasons that Americans give; that the negro 

is a creature only a little above the ape, a piece of mechanism of human seeming, 

but in no manner touched by the same sympathies, solemnized by the same 
affections, as the white man. Thus considered, it would have been a sublime spectacle 
to behold President Tyler prepared for death, and loudly forbidding the approach 

of the negro, as a creature with whom he had nothing in common . . . Thus dying, 

the President would have asserted a great principle, and k:ft a memory sweet and 
balmy to man-selling Americans. ( April 6, 1844) 

When The New England Puritan defended President-elect Polk by 
pointing out that only a part of his modest fortune was invested in 
slaves, Jerrold commented indignantly: 


How beautiful are the softening tints of iniquity! Mr. Polk is a slave-holder, but not 
a rich slave-holder. He only dabbles a little in human blood and bones; he is not a 
wholesale dealer in God’s image; he turns a cent or so, where other men turn a 
dollar, and therefore may be looked upon — and indulgence claimed for him 
accordingly — as a sort of amateur human flesh-merchant, not a regular trader. 

True it is, that Mr. Polk has slaves; but possibly he may avail himself of the notorious 
excuse of the frail lady, “they are” very “little ones.” (January 11, 1845) 


All the letterpress in Punch was anonymous; for the identification of Jerrold's articles, see 
Walter Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold and ‘Punch’ (London, 1910), pp. 413ff. The flogging of 
slaves gave Punch opportunity for many a joke about the stripes in the American flag; for 
example, ‘The Yankee Boatswain's Song to the American Slave-Navy”™: ‘‘Stick like wax to 
your colours, the stripes and the stars,/And give thanks to your stars for your stripes” (No- 
vember 30, 1844). And later in “The Star-Spangled Banner”: “To make fitting division of 
beams and of bars,/Let the South have the Stripes and the North have the Stars” (December 
15, 1860). 
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RECOMMENDED TO THE CUNSIDERATIUN OF “BROTHER JONATHAN.” 


And he announced a few months kter, as a fact not generally known, 
that “the Bible on which Mr. Polk took the President’s oath was very 
handsomely bound for the purpose in the skin of a negro” (April 5, 
1845 ).° 


5 See also two later paragraphs by Jerrold, ‘‘American Liberty — American Eggs" (October 
23, 1847) and " ‘Destiny’ of America” (November 13, 1847). 
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Anglo-American relations during the mid-forties were embit- 
tered by a number of sources of irritation. British investors had lost 
money through the repudiation of state bonds; boundary disputes in 
Maine and Oregon, the annexation of Texas (which England hoped 
would remain independent), and lack of co-operation from the United 
States in British efforts to stop the African slave-trade — all caused 
tension. Richard Doyle’s drawing, “The Land of Liberty” (December 
4, 1847), summed up British attitudes at this period. It will be noted that 
slavery occupies the central position in the picture of Brother Jonathan’s 
shortcomings, and that he is equipped with a cat-o’-nine-tails as well as 
a revolver and bowie knife. 


Throughout the fifties, as the pressures in America which were 
to lead to secession and war continued to increase, Punch kept up its 
running fire of anti-slavery remarks, and showed a growing sympathy 
toward the North. In a letter to President Taylor introducing Lord 
Brougham, who had been invited to America to lecture on legal reform, 
Punch wrote: 

He comes, with an amendment of that American law that lays violent hands upon 
every free black — locking him up in gaol, like a pest-tainted bale of goods, lest the 
plague of negro liberty should spread all over the Union. He comes to prove to you 
that your Declaration of Independence, in which you set out that all men are born 
free, whilst among you negro man is bought and sold like a beast, is no other than a 
Declaration of Impudence; a blasphemy uttered to the Maker of man, and an affront 
to the common sense of all mankind ( American-kind, perhaps, not included ). 

(July 20, 1850) 
The Great Exhibition of 1851, to which all nations were invited to send 
exhibits, gave rise to the suggestion that America hire a black or two 
to stand in manacles as specimens of Virginian manufacture. In 1853 
Punch attacked Franklin Pierce’s endorsement of the South's right to 
enforce “involuntary servitude,” and summed up his inaugural state- 
ment on the subject as “Hit the Nigger hard; he has no friends on earth; 
and there is no Friend to help him elsewhere!” (March 28, 1853). 


The pepularity in England of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (“Mrs. Stowe,” 
said Punch, “has built herself a monument in the human heart”) helped 
to focus public attention on the problem. A group of English ladies, 
headed by the Duchesses of Bedford and Sutherland, sent an “Address 
to the Ladies of America” inspired by the book, asking that they plead 
with their husbands, sons, and brothers to put an end to slavery. A 
reply from America pointed out that pauperism and industrial oppres- 
sion in England were also forms of enslavement. Punch summed up the 
“Affectionate Reproof” and “Endearing Recrimination” in verse, adding 
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a stanza of “Seasonable Interference by an Impartial Arbitrator”: 

Ladies, ladies, soft and fairly 
Interchange your loving raps, 

Or you'll ’scape a quarrel barely 
Or else come to pulling caps. 

Both have grounds for accusation, 
But on one side there’s a flaw: 

Slaves for want of Legislation 

Are not quite like slaves by law. (January 24, 1853) 


The Buchanan-Frémont campaign of 1856 was dealt with in 
verses and full-page cartoons deploring the split in the States and favor- 
ing, verbally and pictorially, the Northern cause. Note that the South 
is a rustic and vulgar figure in these drawings, and heavily armed; the 
North is civilized, thoughtful, respectable.* Punch appealed to America, 


as one of the two free commonwealths on earth, to retain its unity: 


By Priest and Soldier’s two-fold sway 
The old world groans opprest. 
We, and you only, far away, 
With Liberty are blest. 


® See also ‘The American Twins, or North and South" (September 27, 1856). 
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And may we still example give, 
And “teach the nations how to live.” 


How all] the Despots would rejoice, 
Should you break up and fail... 
But liberty and union could be preserved on one condition only: 
Strange it may seem, and yet is not; 
The peril of the Free 
All springs from one unhappy blot, 
The taint of Slavery. 
That, that is all you have to dread! 
Get rid of that and go a-head! (September 27, 1856) 


Buchanan’s inaugural address, which urged preservation of the Union 
as “instrumental by its example in the extension of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world,” seemed obviously paradoxical. “The fun 
of the passage,” said Punch, “lies in the idea of an example of civil 
liberty set by a constitution which maintains slavery” ( April 4, 1857). 
Through the crisis of secession which followed Lincoln’s election 
in 1860, Punch continued to attack slavery and its Southern defenders. 
Charles Sumner was praised for his speech in the Senate on the Kansas 


bill; Chestnut and the other “besotted Slave-owners” who opposed the 
bill were set down as ruffians and barbarians (July 21, 1860). Punch 
even managed to hit two of its favorite targets at once, in a poem 
assuming Pope Pius’ approval of the Southern cause. Entitled “The 
Sympathetic Slave-Owners (As Sung by the Pope in Secret Con- 
sistory ),” it read in part: 


Rights of Nature not a word of! An atrocity unheard of 
Is all subjects’ self-assertion against constituted powers, 
No matter what the case is, and whatever are the races, 
And whether those enslaved are the Americans’ or ours. { February 2, 1861) 
The formation of the Confederacy at the Montgomery convention 
(February, 1861) provoked this comment: 
The Southern Secessionists must be admitted to be blest with at least the 
philosophical virtue of self-knowledge. They term their new league “The 
Confederate States of America.” Thus they call themselves by what they doubtless 
feel to be their right name. They are confederates in the crime of upholding Slavery. 
A correct estimate of their moral position is manifest in that distinctive denomination 
of theirs, “Confederate States.” This title is a beautiful antithesis to that of the 
United States of America. The more doggedly confederate slavemongers combine, 
the more firmly good republicans should unite. (March 9, 1861) 
This phase of Punch’s response to the American dilemma reached its 
climax with Shirley Brooks’ parody, “Rule Slaveownia”: 


When first the South, to fury fanned, 
Arose and broke the Union’s chain, 

This was the Charter, the Charter of the land, 
And Mr. Davis sang this strain: 

Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves 
“Christians ever, ever, ever have had slaves.” 
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The Northerns, not so blest as thee, 
At Aby Lincoln’s feet may fall, 
While thou shalt flourish, shalt flourish fierce and free 
The whip, that makes the Nigger bawl. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves 
“Christians ever, ever, ever should have slaves.” 


Thou, dully savage, shalt despise 
Each freeman’s argument, or joke: 
Each law that Congress, that Congress thought so wise 
Serves but to light thy pipes for smoke. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves 
“Christians ever, ever, ever must have slaves.” 


And Trade, that knows no God but gold, 
Shall to thy pirate ports repair: 
Blest land, where flesh — where human flesh is sold, 
And manly arms may flog that air. 
Rule Slaveownia, Slaveownia rules, and raves 
“Christians ever, ever, ever shall have slaves.” (April 20, 1861 )7 


WITH THE FALL OF Fort SUMTER, however, a decided shift of attitude 
became evident in Punch. The shift was symptomatic of its increasing 
conservatism in the sixties. For the American Civil War, as Leslie 
Stephen remarked, was an effective test case for British social and po- 
litical thought. Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone, while officially 
neutral, sympathized with the South and said so; Carlyle openly de- 
fended slavery. On the other side were Mill, Bright, Morley and Leslie 
Stephen. The London daily press was also divided; but the most in- 
fluential and widely circulated papers (Times, Daily Telegraph, Morn- 
ing Post, Morning Advertiser, and Standard) were all anti-North. Only 
the Daily News and Bright’s Morning Star (to which Punch later re- 
ferred as “the London New York Herald”) supported the North. Upper- 
class circles in London, to whose pressures Punch became more and 
more sensitive as it moved away from its early humanitarian radical- 
ism, were largely pro-South. Punch never went so far as to maintain, 
with Troilope’s Tory Archdeacon, that “the Southerners were Christian 
gentiemen, and the Northerners infidel snobs.” But its comments did 
show increasingly the upper-class, right-of-center attitude. 

The first indication of a shift in opinion on the conflict in America 
came in some doggerel verses entitled “Ode to the North and South”: 


7 For Brooks’ authorship of this and other verses, see the collection edited by his son, Wit 
and Humour: Poems from Punch (London, 1875). 
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O Jonathan and Jefferson, 
Come listen to my song; 

I can’t decide, my word upon, 
Which of you is most wrong. 

I do declare I am afraid 
To say which worse behaves, 

The North, imposing bonds on Trade 
Or South, that Man enslaves. 


And here you are about to fight, 
And wage intestine war, 
Not either of you in the right: 
What simpletons you are! (May 25, 1861) 
Here is stated what was to become a recurring theme in Punch’s treat- 
ment of the war: a pious (and son. :times smug) deploring of bloodshed 
and fratricidal strife and an insistence that both sides were equally 
guilty. In a satirical poem on the first battle of Bull Run, for example, 
this stanza appeared: 
We for North and South alike 
Entertain affection; 
These for negro Slavery strike; 
Those for forced Protection. 
Yankee Doodle is the Pot; 
Southerner the Kettle: 
Equal morally, if not 
Men of equal mettle. ( August 17, 1861)& 

The immediate cause of this cooling of sympathy with the North 
was threefold, and was indicated clearly in Punch’s comments during 
the first three years of the war: the anti-British tone of the Northern 
press after England's declaration of neutrality; the effectiveness of the 
Northern blockade, and the English “cotton famine” which resulted; 
and the Trent affair, which aroused Punch’s jingoism almost as dras- 
tically as the occasional sabre-rattling of Napoleon III. As to British 
neutrality: 

England offering neutral sauce 
To goose as well as gander, 
Was what made Yankee Doodle cross, 
And did inflame his dander. 
As though with choler drunk, he fumed, 
And threatened vengeance martial, 
Because Old England had presumed 
To steer a course impartial. (August 17, 1861) 
The New York Herald, it should be noted, had announced, “For the out- 
rage offered in the Queen’s Proclamation [of neutrality] the United 
States will possess itself of Canada.” As to the cotton famine, King 


8 See also “To Pot and Kettle" (September 28, 1861), ‘Great American Billiard Match" (May 9, 
1863), and ‘Mr. Bull to his American Bullies’’ (October 3, 1863). 


9 See also ‘England's Neutrality” (September 5, 1863) and ‘‘Ulysses — Lord John Russell be- 
tween the tapes Scylla and the Slave Charybdis"’ (October 10, 1863). 
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Cotton was represented as addressing a remonstrance to both com- 
batants: 
By the Navy of the North I am kept from going forth, 
And to smuggle me all efforts are in vain: 
While the sages of the South hope by Europe’s cotton drouth 
Intervention in their favour they may gain... . 
To the North then and to South I appeal by Punch his mouth, 
Te cease fighting and to set King Cotton free. (November 2, 1861)1° 


And the Trent affair—the forcible removal of the two Confederate 
commissioners from a British mail steamer on the high seas by Captain 
Wilkes of the United States Navy — led to a series of violent verses and 
cartoons in Punch, and strengthened its anti-Northern attitude." 


m 


FROM LATE IN 1861 until nearly the end of the war, Punch prophesied 
the defeat of the North in terms which reflected wishful thinking. In 
“An Appeal to the North” this was bluntly stated: 


If your lot should be defeat. 
Which is no unlikely fate, 
Then, the sooner you are beat, 
All the better; conquered late, 
For expense of troops and shipping 
All that you can hope to get 
Will be an eventual whipping, 
And an everlasting debt. (November g, 1861) 


Two years later, “Advice to Federal America” sounded the same note, 
and hinted broadly at an economic motive for England’s attitude: 


You Yankees, whose sires left our fathers, 
Your brothers forsake you to-day, 
Your menacing overgrown Union 
In vapour is passing away; 
Let those that shall rise from its ashes, 
More wise than itself was before, 
Shake hands with the miscalled old tryant, 
And trade with John Bull at his door. (January 30, 1864) 12 


10 See also ‘King Cotton Bound; or, The New Prometheus" (November 2, 1861) and “How 
We'll Break the Blockade"’ (November 16, 1861). 

11 On the Trent affair, see “A Warning to Jonathan" and “Notice to the North" (December 7, 
1861); “The American Dilemma" (December 21, 1861); “The Jonathan Lunacy Case” (Janu- 
ary 11, 1862); ‘No Fuss with Slidell and Mason" and “What We Owe to Wilkes" (January 
18, 1862). 

12 These lines parody a Northern war song, “‘O Give Us a Navy of Iron," by D. B. Williamson 
of Philadelphia. A stanza will show what antagonized Punch: ‘Old England the foe of our 
fathers,/The foe of their children to-day,/Is gloating in hopes that our union/In darkness 
is passing away./But Treason shall die in its ashes,/And stronger than ever before,/We'll 
turn on the jealous old tyrant,/And punish John Bull at his door." See also “A Song from 
the Quaker City" (April 18, 1863). 
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VERY PROBABLE. 


Lord Punch. “THAT WAS JEFF DAVIS, PAM! DON’T YOU RECOGNISE HIM?” 
Lord Pam. “HM! WELL, NOT EXACTLY. MAY HAVE TO DO SO SOME OF THESE DAYS.” 


The Preface to Volume 46 of Punch was entitled “A Chapter from the 
History of the Future,” and began as follows: 

The Confederates having put down the Federal Rebellion, the American people 

had time to look around them, and consider how they could best reform institutions 
which had worked somewhat imperfectly. The executions of Butler and of James 
Gordon Bennett had tended to conciliate all parties, and the work of restoring good 
humour was completed by the publication, on the part of the ex-President, Mr. 
Lincoln, of a delightful volume, containing all the facetious anecdotes with which he 
had successfully met the various Federal disasters. (June 25, 1864) 

As late as the end of August, 1864, a Tenniel cartoon implied that Eng- 


land might well recognize the Confederacy. And on September 3 a 
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THE AMERICAN GLADIATORS—HABET! 


striking two-page drawing, also by Tenniel, showed Union troops over- 
whelmed and crushed under the spiked wheels of an enormous gun- 
carriage, “The American Juggernaut.” At this time Grant was threaten- 
ing Lee at Petersburg, Sherman was entering Atlanta, and Sheridan was 
beginning to drive Early out of the Shenandoah Valley. It is true that the 
Atlantic cable was not in operation, and that news arrived two or three 
weeks late; but such misleading impressions as to the course of the war, 
which was fully reported in the daily press, can only be attributed to 
Punch’s preferences. When the news of Lee’s surrender reached Eng- 
land, Punch published the last of Tenniel’s cartoons on the war: “The 
American Gladiators — Habet!” (April 29, 1865). This drawing has 
been regarded (according to Spielmann, the historian of Punch) as 
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“the finest that has ever issued from the artist’s pencil.” The accompany- 
‘ing verses offered some excuse for the remarkably clouded crystal ball 
by which Punch had predicted the outcome of the war: 


Oft our short-sighted eyes misread 
The chances of the fight, 
Amazed to see him turn, who fled, 
Him, who pursued, in flight. 
But chance and change can shift no more, 
Might is made clear, resistance o’er. 


IV 


AMONG THE CAUsEs of Punch’s anti-Northern attitude was the enlist- 
ment in the Union armies of large numbers of Irish emigrants. This 
fact, and the expressions of sympathy with Ireland’s desire for inde- 
pendence appearing in Northern papers (particularly in the New York 
Herald) infuriated Punch, which was always wholly intransigent on 
the Irish question. Thus an anti-British flourish in the Herald might 
have been dismissed, Punch remarked, as one of the “characteristic 
effusions of Irish malignity which render the Federal papers ludicrous.” 
But, Punch added: 


That paralysis or absence of the moral sense, which is so diverting when exhibited 
by a clown in a pantomime, is a complaint or defect as prevalent among native 
Yankees as it is among the reinforcements which the American populace derives 
from the refuse of Ireland. (January 18, 1862) 


One Irish brigade in the Northern army was commanded by Thomas 
Francis Meagher, a veteran of the Young Ireland rising of 1848. His 
forces were decimated at Fredericksburg, and in 1863 the brigade was 
disbanded. Punch’s comment, entitled “A Good Riddance,” was char- 
acteristic: 


Except as food for powder, what use could the Yankees have made of the heroes 
lately under the command of General “Meagher, of the Sword?” They have served 
their turn, and been consumed in fitting employment for fugitive traitors to the 
British constitutional Crown. They have perished in warring as mercenary soldiers, 
for the price of blood, to subjugate men who are fighting for their country. So may the 
foes of England fall! But now having used up all their Irish, had not our Yankee 
friends better conclude peace with the South and cave in, rather than subject 
themselves to Conscription, and begin to spend really valuable lives in a hopeless 
struggle? (June 6, 1863) 13 


In “Paddy before Richmond,” a parody of Thomas Moore’s “Minstrel 


13 The Morning Star remarked on this article, ‘For venom and malignity we cannot call to 
mind any counterpart to this in any journal. . . . It is unmitigated ferocity and ruffianism.” 
In retort, Punch said of the Star, “It is an American organ, and being written for the un- 
educated class, of course abuses the South.” See “The London New York Herald" (June 13, 
1863). See also, on the matter of Irish recruits in America, ‘Soldiers to Spare for the Union" 
(April 11, 1863), ‘Mirth for Mercenaries" (June 20, 1863), ‘Food for Confederate Powder" 
(October 29, 1864), and “Settlement of the Moral Drainage Question" (November 5, 1864). 
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Boy,” an Irish recruit in Grant’s army, prodded from the rear by Yankee 
bayonets, is wounded on the Southern plain: 


“Tm kilt,” he cried, “by thunder!” 

And said, “Ye dirty blackguards, ye 
Base sons of bogus knavery, 

It’s fighting you are that Trade mayn’t be free, 
And not to abolish Slavery!” (August 20, 1864 ) 


These lines suggest another theme in Punch’s treatment of the 
war: the question, even after the Emancipation Proclamation, as to 
what the North was fighting for. Unlike the Times,’* Punch never 
wavered in its opposition to slavery; it continued to insist, however, that 
this was not an anti-slavery war but an effort to enforce the Morrill 
tariff, or at best the arbitrary preservation of an anomalous Union. In 
spite of sympathy for the South, slavery was never defended. When a 
news despatch reported that Charleston Jadies were contributing their 
jewels to the Confederate treasury and that Southern planters were giv- 
ing their plantation bells to be cast into cannon, Punch published some 
revealing verses: 

Whate’er the givers’ cause may be, a blessing’s on the gift 
That’s offered in self-sacrifice, and faith, that moves the world. 
But the gift of bells suggested a sinister note; 


But pause on that last gift, can good come of cannon cast 
From the bells that waked the slaves to their heavy hopeless toil? 


Ah, there it peeps — the canker that spreads from head to heel! 
The leprosy that mines beneath, though with no warning smart; 
The vile alloy of Slavery takes edge from Southern steel, 
And Slavery’s base metal lies at their cannon’s heart. 


An ominous black shadow broods their boasts and bravery o’er, 
The rattle of their arms doth seem of clanking gyves to tell; 
And for all their daring against odds, still in their cannon’s roar 
We hear the dreary ringing of the vile Plantation Bell. (April 26, 1862) 
Lincoln’s statement to Greeley that “he would retain or destroy 
slavery wholly or in part if union could be obtained by either means” 
helped to strengthen Punch’s doubts about the aims of the North. Quot- 
ing Lincoln’s words, Shirley Brooks thus editorialized in a verse entitled 
“Jump Out of the Bag, Puss!”: 
This is what Lincoln writes to Horace, 
Somebody make a glossary for us, 
Ignorant owls we are: 
For the North has been ranting, raving, blaring, 
Scolding, swaggering, cussing, swearing, 
Because Britannia was not sharing 
In THE ANTI-SLAVERY WAR. (September 13, 1862) 


14 After the Emancipation Proclamation, the Times (January 6, 1863) editorially defended 
slavery, citing the usual scriptural sanction of St. Paul's having sent Onesimus, a runaway 
slave, hack to his master (Epistie to Philemon, verses 10-15). 
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After emancipation was proclaimed, a large meeting of British oppo- 
nents of slavery, at Exeter Hall, expressed approval and recorded their 
hopes for a Northern victory. Punch was not impressed: 

“Down with Black Slavery!” is a noble cry, but why is it necessary to stultify it by 

the cry of “Up with White Slavery!” This is what those cried who were induced by 
persons who should have known better to carry a resolution condemning the 
Confederate struggle for freedom. Surely the white man has as much right to liberty 
as the black man. The South only asks to be let alone, and this is not an outrageous 
demand on the part of those who complain that hordes of Irish, Germans, and the 
ruffianism of New York are hired to cut the throats of native Americans, merely for 
interpreting the Constitution differently from certain attorneys in the North. 

Black Slavery is doomed, and dying, but Mr. Punch will be no party to the 
establishment of White Slavery instead. (February 7, 1863) 


The visit of Henry Ward Beecher to London late in 1863 was in- 
tended to persuade Englishmen that the Northern cause was that of 
liberty and humanity. But Punch satirized him as the Reverend Mr. 
Treacle, condescended only so far as to admit that “large numbers of 
the uneducated classes crowded to hear a celebrated orator,” and 
(speaking for the “educated classes”) rejected his message: 


Beecher, if you had been only sent hither, 
When first the Palmetto flag flouted the sky, 
Commissioned foul slavery’s faction to wither, 
And this nation invoke to be Freedom’s ally, 
With your eloquent art 
You had won England’s heart; 
We were fully disposed towards taking your part. 
Anti-British tirades in the Yankee press, however, had antagonized Eng- 
land too far for Beecher’s pleas to be effective; furthermore: 
An afterthought only is “Justice to Niggers;” 
*Tis a cry which those Yankees raised not till they found 
That they for a long time had been pulling triggers 
At their slaveholding brothers, and gained little ground. 
First Abe Lincoln gave out 
That he’d fain bring about 
The Re-union with slavery too, or without. 


So don’t waste your words in attempts at persuasion, 
Which impose on no Briton alive but a fool . . . (October 31, 1863) 


Vv 


FINALLY, PUNCH’S TREATMENT of Abraham Lincoln during the four years 
of the war reveals pretty clearly the attitude of British upper-class and 
upper-middle-class opinion, and enlightens for us some striking aspects 
of his contemporary reputation abroad. Lincoln the humanitariaa, the 
statesman, the preserver of the Union and the Great Emancipator, was 
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EXTREMES MEET. 


Abe. Alex. 
Imperial son of Nicholas the Great, Vengeance is mine, old man; see where it falls, 
We air in the same fix, I calculate, Behold yon hearths laid waste, and ruined walls, 
You with your Poles, with Southern rebels I, Yon gibbets, where the struggling patriot hangs, 
Who spurn my rule and my revenge defy. Whilst my brave myrmidons enjoy his pangs. 


nowhere evident; he appeared in Punch (as in some American papers ) 
as the butt of grotesque caricature of face and figure, in the role of an 
arbitrary dictator, a deceiver of the public, a political opportunist using 
Negroes as pawns — in general, a total failure, both as President and as 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Lincoln’s assumption of wide powers during the state of national 
emergency led to the charge of dictatorship, an obvious target for satire 
in a democracy. Thus an American conscript is made to complain: 

Fever, too, and gangrene I regard with infinite aversion, 
I had sooner die at once, so let them shoot me for desertion! 
Hearth and home Id fight to guard, and consequences little think on, 


Won't go South to bleed and rot by order of Dictator Lincoln. (September 
26, 1863) 


One of Punch’s most outrageous puns is headed “The Land of Liberty”: 
“Instead of Habeas Corpus in the United States, which has been 
suspended, it is now, in the case of the prisoner who has been arbitrarily 
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arrested, ABE who has corpus” (October 10, 1863). Friendly gestures 
between the United States and Russia, which had recently put down a 
revolution in Poland, also suggested to Punch that Lincoln was playing 
the part of a tryant. In a parody of a Virgilian eclogue, “Formosum 
pastor Lincoln ardebat Alexim,” the parallel between the two autocrats 
was drawn, to accompany a Tenniel cartoon: 

President Abe Czar Alexander loved, 

“Mankind’s delight;” nor were his hopes reproved, 

Both sovereign potentates, both Despots too, 

Each with a great rebellion to subdue. (October 24, 1863) 
The pair were represented as boasting of their cruelty to the South- 
erners and the Poles. And in 1865 the conferring of an honorary LL.D. 
on Lincoln at Princeton provoked this comment: 
President Lincoln, after dealing as he has dealt with the laws and constitution of the 
United States, made Doctor of Laws by the College of New Jersey! Who ever could 
have thought that learned body capable of such a stroke of irony? The military 
government exercised by Mr. Lincoln will perhaps procure from some other equally 
learned and complimentary body the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

(January 21, 1865) 

Punch’s sharpest attack on this score came after Lincoln’s re-election, 
in “The Federal Phoenix.” The metaphor is confused, but its intent is 
clear. Tenniel’s arrogant Lincoln (p. 22) rises from the ashes of free 
press, state rights, constitution, and habeas corpus. The accompanying 
verses (it should perhaps be explained that the Phoenix was the emblem 
of a well known fire insurance company ) pointed the moral: 


Henceforth a new Phoenix, from o’er the Atlantic, 

Our old fire-office friend from his brass plate displaces; 
With a plumage of greenbacks, all ruffied, and antic 

In Old Abe’s rueful phiz and Old Abe’s shambling graces. 


As the bird of Arabia wrought resurrection 
By a flame all whose virtues grew out of what fed it, 
So the Federal Phoenix has earned re-election 
By a holocaust huge of rights, commerce, and credit. (December 3, 1864) 
Not only as unconstitutional dictator but also as deliberate de- 
ceiver of the public, Lincoln was held up to scorn. The neat lines on 
“The Knaves in Lincoln-Green” hit both targets, with an added dig at 
Chase’s monetary policy: 


When Federal bulletins we read 
And Federal Greenbacks see, 

Why do we think of Robin Hood 
Under the green-wood tree? 


It is that Lincoln’s Cabinet 
Like him defy the law; 

Like him are clad in Lincoln-green, 
Like him the long-bow draw. 
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Like him more loud their trumpets blow, 
The heavier odds they face, 
Like him trust largely to their staffs, 
And live on spoils of Chase. (February 28, 1863) 


Drawing the long-bow (stretching the truth), mixing lies with facts in 
his public statements, serving (in one cartoon and set of verses) as a 
bartender preparing for the people a concoction of “bunkum, bosh, 
brag, soft sawder, and treacle” — so Punch saw Lincoln’s role.'® 


15 See also ''Oid Abe at the Bar (of Public Opinion)" (July 26, 1862). 
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to be taken Every Day. 
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THE LATES 
Or, the New York ‘ Eye-Duster,” 


We've been on the Red. 
Under and above the table, 
Awfully we've bled. 


Brag’s our game: and awful losers 


Emancipation was at once treated as mere cynical opportunism. 


Lincoln’s Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation (September 22, 
1862) was interpreted in Punch as “Abe's Last Card; or, Rouge-et-Noir”: 
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Ne’er a stake have we adventured, 
But we've lost it still, 

From Bull’s Run and mad Manassas 
Down to Sharpsburg Hill. 


When luck’s desperate, desperate venture 
Still may bring luck back: 
So I'll chance it — neck or nothing — 
Here I lead THE BLACK 
From the Slaves of Southern rebels 
Thus I strike the chain: 
But the slaves of loyal owners 
Still shall slaves remain... . 


There! If this here Proclamation 
Does its holy work, 
Cotton or Confederation 
It had oughter burk. (October 18, 1862) 
And at the end of 1864, in a burlesque “Second Inaugural,” he was 


represented as still doubtful about what to do with the “stolen” slaves: 


When the rebellion’s put down, we'll see what’s to be done with them. Perhaps if the 
naughty boys down South get uncommon contrite hearts, we may make them a little 
present of the blacks, not as slaves, of course, but as legal apprentices with undefined 
salaries determinable on misconduct. (Cheers. ) Meantime, gentlemen, I won’t deny 
that the niggers are useful in the way of moral support. They give this here war a 
holy character, and we can call it a crusade for freedom. (December 10, 1864) 
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MRs. NORTH AND HER ATTORNEY. 

Mrs. North. “you sEE, MR. LINCOLN, WE HAVE FAILED UTTERLY IN OUR COURSE OF ACTION; I 

EFFECT AN AMICABLE ARRANGEMENT, I MUST 

Of the nineteen full-page cartoons in which Lincoln appears, all 

but the first and last are unsympathetic, most of them hostile. During 

the election campaign of 1864, Tenniel published his estimate of Lin- 

coln as a failure, an obvious echo of Copperhead and Radical Re- 

publican attacks: “Mrs. North and Her Attorney.” As late as April 8, 

1865, Lincoln was included in a gallery of April fools, along with Dis- 

raeli, Roebuck, Bright, Napoleon III, and other favorite targets of 
Punch: 


And nothing loth, beside home-growth, 

I’ve foreign fools to think on! 

See the long phiz and shambling figure 

Of him who with rail-splitting vigour 

Strives with the “inevitable nigger,” 
Much-puzzled Abraham Lincoln. 

If he “concludes” with such a tool 

To split his rail, he’s April-fool! 

Seven days after the date of this squib, Lincoln was dead. His 
death was the occasion for perhaps the most drastic reversal of opinion, 
openly acknowledged, in the history of journalism. After four years of 
representing Lincoln as dictatorial, dishonest, cynical, and cruel, Punch 


made an acrobatic shift of attitude, the more startling because totally 
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BRITANNIA SYMPATHISES WITH COLUMBIA. 


unprepared for. Word of Lincoln’s assassination reached London on 
April 26, 1865, and was thus reported by Shirley Brooks in his weekly 
“Essence of Parliament”: “In the middle of the day arrived the news 
that Abraham Lincoln, the honest, kind-hearted, resolute Presideat of 
the United States, had been foully murdered in a theatre at Washington 
on Good Friday last” (May 6, 1865). In the same issue appeared Ten- 
niel’s cartoon of Britannia laying a wreath on Lincoln’s bier, and Tom 
Taylor’s verses in which Punch was condemned for its previous treat- 
ment of Lincoln: 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face. 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were plain: 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief's perplexity, or people’s pain. 
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Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril-jester, is there room for you? 
And Punch replies: 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen — 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learnt to rue, 
Noting how io occasion’s height he rose, 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true, 

How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble yet how hopeful he could be: 
How in good fortune and in ill the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 

Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


This alleged change of heart before Lincoln’s death had, as we have 
seen, been successfully concealed from the readers of Punch. 


Some light is thrown on this episode, and on the whole subject 
of Punch’s attitude toward the war, by the diary of Shirley Brooks, a 
leading contributor to Punch during the fifties and sixties, who later 
succeeded Mark Lemon as editor. Recording a dinner of the Punch staff 
on February 15, 1865, Brooks wrote: “Stood up for the Federals and 
their abolition of slavery, but the current of feeling in society, just now, 
is all against them, even to unfairness.” And he commented (May 10, 
1865) on the capitulation of the last important Southern force in the 
field as follows: 


Johnston has surrendered, and thank God, the American War is over, and Slavery is 
abolished. I rejoice that no bravery of the South ever led me to waver in my hope 
and belief that the North would win.16 


Such remarks by one of the most influential members of the Punch staff 
suggest that “the current of feeling in society” was a potent force in 
directing Punch’s treatment of the war, its issues and personalities. 

A comparison with the Times, which had been far more anti- 
North than Punch, might be illuminating. Its editor, Delane, believed 
that the weakening of American power by a Confederate victory or a 
prolonged stalemate would be a good thing for England; he directed 
his leader-writers and “slanted” news accordingly. He was also influ- 
enced by financial interests in the “City.”!7 Mark Lemon and the Punch 


16 G. S. Layard, Shirley Brooks of “Punch” (New York, 1907), pp. 245-246. 


1T On Delane, the Times, and the war see Jordan and Pratt, pp. 82-83; The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill (London, 1910), 1, 279; The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-14), 
IX, 387. 
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writers followed no such consistent line. Their background was literary 
and bohemian, independently satirical. But their magazine did reflect 
current attitudes in British society: the subject for the weekly full-page 
cartoon was always decided upon at the staff dinner (Shirley Brooks 
was “suggester-in-chief” in the sixties) after thorough discussion. On 
such an issue as the American war, in spite of Brooks’ private opinion, 
Punch would make no attempt to run counter to prevailing sentiment. 

After Lincoln’s death one might have expected that a natural 
desire to preserve a decent consistency would restrain Punch’s com- 
ment. It is therefore to the credit of Mark Lenion, the responsible editor, 
that he allowed Punch to violate the unwritten law of journalism which 
forbids the admission of error in opinion. An account of the disagree- 
ment over Taylor's verses wil! demonstrate this. At the staff dinner fol- 
lowing the publication of the poem, Brooks noted his disagreement with 
Punch’s abrupt about-face: 


Let out my views against some verses on Lincoln in which Tom Taylor not only 

made Punch eat umbles pie but swallow dish and all. Percival Leigh [a veteran 
member of the staff] and John Tenniel with me. 

But Henry Silver, a minor member of the staff during the fifties and 
sixties, also kept a diary. His notes of the dinner mentioned above con- 
tain the following interchange: 

Shirley [Brooks] protests against Tom Taylor’s lines on Lincoln. “Punch has not been 
blind and shallow,” he declared indignantly, “and even if it had been, we ought not 
to own it. Would you have written the lines, Leigh?” “I! No, I should think not, 
indeed,” says Leigh. Thereupon Mark Lemon totally disagrees with them both. 


“The avowal,” he says, “that we have been a bit mistaken is manly and just.” 
(Layard, p. 247) 


The editor's own words, “a bit mistaken,” may well stand as a final 
estimate, emphatic in its understatement, of Punch’s treatment of the 
American Civil War. But Taylor’s poem, which was widely quoted in 
the American press (and attributed, incidentally, to various authors, in- 
cluding Shirley Brooks and Alfred Tennyson) did much to redress the 
balance. One need only compare the grudging, negative tone of the 
Times, which had been equally hostile to Lincoln during the war, in 
its editorial comment on his assassination: 


The critical condition of affairs in America . . . and the unpromising character of the 
man whom an accident has made the ruler of the Union for the next four years, tend 
to exalt our estimate of the loss which the States have suffered in the murder of their 
President, but it would be unjust not to acknowledge that Mr. Lincoln was a man 
who could not under any circumstances have been easily replaced. ( April 27, 1865) 


Thus journalistic consistency was maintained. Punch, by a “manly and 
just” avowal of a change of heart, showed itself the truer prophet. 
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WALTER PATER'S LITERARY THEORY AND CRITICISM ° 


¢ ?.\\ is dismissed as an “impressionistic” critic. T. S. Eliot gives him as 


LS, the example of a type of criticism which he calls “etiolated.” “This 
is not worth much consideration, because it only appeals to minds so en- 
feebled or lazy as to be afraid of approaching a genuine work of art face 
to face.”! Eliot must be thinking of the famous passage on Mona Lisa 
which has become the stock-warning against “creative” criticism. The 
young smiling woman with a widow’s veil is transformed into a femme 
fatale, “older than the rocks among which she sits; like the vampire, she 
has been dead many times . . .”* In addition a passage from the Con- 
clusion to The Renaissance is remembered. “To burn always with this 
hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life” (p. 236). 
It is often quoted as the summary of Pater’s philosophy, an aesthetic 
hedonism or hedonistic aestheticism. Today few want to burn with such 
a gemlike flame, and these are usually very young indeed. 

But these two passages — too well known for the good of Pater’s 
reputation — are not really representative either of his method or his 
philosophy. The Mona Lisa passage is quite isolated in Pater’s work. 
It is a tour de force modeled, it has been shown, on such poems as 
Gautier’s “Caerulei Oculi” or Swinburne’s “Cleopatra” or on Swin- 
burne’s “Notes on Designs of the Old Masters in Florence” describing 


1 “A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of Poetry," Chapbook, II, 9 (March, 1920), 2. 
2 The Renaissance, p. 125; in the Library Edition (London: Macmillan, 1910). All quotations 
from Pater's works, unless otherwise indicated, are from this edition. 


This is a chapter from the third volume (The Later Nineteenth Century) of Mr. 
Wellek’s A History of Modern Criticism 1750-1950, scheduled for publication b 
the Yale University Press in 1958. The first two volumes (The Later Eighteen 

Century and The Romantic Age) were published by the Yale University Press in 1955. 
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Michelangelo’s female heads.* Nowhere else in Pater is there such a 
revery quite out of touch with the work of art itself. The fantasy con- 
tains, one should admit, one of Pater’s and Gautier’s favorite ideas: 
the hypothesis of the multiplicity of individuals in one individual, “the 
idea of humanity summing up in itself all modes of thought and life.”* 
If we look for other examples of a metaphorical method of criticism, 
even on a small scale, we are hard put to find many in Pater’s writings. I 
have noticed only four which are at all conspicuous. Morris’ poem 
“The Defence of Guenevere” is described in an early essay, “Aesthetic 
Poetry” (1868), as “a thing tormented and awry with passion, like the 
body of Guenevere defending herself from the charge of adultery.”® In 
the sonnets of Michelangelo, we are told, there is a “cry of distress,” 
“but as a mere residue, a trace of the bracing chalybeate salt, just dis- 
cernible in the song which rises like a clear, sweet spring from a 
charmed space in his life” ( Ren., 85). The concluding paragraph of the 
essay on Lamb, the originator of the method,* compares him elaborately 
to the London of sixty-five years ago.’ The Bacchae of Euripides is 
described as “excited, troubled, disturbing — a spotted or dappled thing, 
like the oddly dappled fawn-skins of its own masquerade.”* These are 
little marginal fancies or rhetorical flourishes, but one would give an 
entirely false impression of Pater’s method if one advanced them as 
typical. 

Rather Pater’s theory of criticism stresses not only personal im- 
pression but the duty of the critic to grasp the individuality, the unique 
quality of a work of art. Pater never advocates the impressionistic the- 
ory of the “adventures of the soul among masterpieces,” the “speaking 
of myself on occasion of Shakespeare,” as it was formulated by Anatole 
France. Pater quotes Arnold: “To see the object as in itself it really is” 
and modifies that only by adding these words: the “first step” in criti- 
cism is “to know one’s own impression as it really is, to discriminate it, 
to realize it distinctly” (Ren., viii). He paraphrases Goethe when he 
asks, “What is this song or picture, this engaging personality presented 
in life or in a book, to me? Does it give me pleasure?” ( Ren., viii).® But 
this personal pleasure is merely the first step, the prerequisite of criti- 


3 See Bernhard Fehr, ‘' Walter Paters Beschreibung der Mona Lisa und Théophile Gautiers ro- 
mantischer Orientalismus” in Archiv fiir das Studium der neveren Sprachen, CXXXV (1917), 
80-102 and Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London, 1933), pp. 239-242. 

4 Fehr, 87-88. 

5 Sketches and Reviews, ed. Albert Mordell (New York, 1919), p. 3. 

6 See my History of Modern Criticism (New Haven, 1955), I, 191 ff. 

7 Appreciations (Library Edition), p. 122. 

8 Greek Studies (Library Edition), p. 59. 

® Cf. Dichtung und Wahrheit, Part III, Book 12. Werke, Jubiléumsausgabe, XXIV, 76. 
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cism. The critic must go beyond it: penetrate “through the given literary 
or artistic product, into the mental and inner constitution of the pro- 
ducer, shaping his work.”!° Moreover he must know how to communi- 
cate this insight to others. In practice, Pater looks for the “formula” 
(Ren., vii), the “virtue,” the “active principle” (Ren., xi), the “motive” 
(Ren., 76) in a work — terms substantially the same as Taine’s “master- 
faculty” or Croce’s “dominant sentiment.” The “formula” for Mérimée 
is “the enthusiastic amateur of rude, crude, naked force in men and 
women wherever it could be found; himself carrying ever, as a mask, the 
conventional attire of the modern world.”!! The “motive” of all Michel- 
angelo’s work is “this creation of life — life coming always as relief or 
recovery, and always in strong contrast with the rough-hewn mass in 
which it is kindled” (Ren., 76). The “virtue,” the “active principle” in 
Wordsworth is “that strange, mystical sense of a life in natural things, 
and of man’s life as a part of nature” (Ren., xi). 

The whole essay on Wordsworth circles around this one prob- 
lem: how to define his “intimate consciousness of the expression of natu- 
ral things” (Appr., 43), his sense for “ ‘particular spots’ of time” ( Appr., 
46), his “recognition of local sanctities” (Appr., 50). “By raising nature 
to the level of human thought he gives it power and expression: he sub- 
dues man to the level of nature, and gives him thereby a certain breadth 
and coolness and solemnity” (Appr., 49). Pater puts Wordsworth in a 
framework of intellectual history: he speaks of the survival of ancient 
animism | Appr., 47-48); he draws the parallel with pantheism in France 
which from Rousseau to Hugo sought the “expressiveness of outward 
things” (Guardian, 95). When he writes on the Intimations Ode he 
alludes to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence (Appr., 55) and else- 
where quotes the anticipation of mood and doctrine in Henry Vaughan’s 
“The Retreat.”!? He speaks of Wordsworth’s drawing on old speculations 
about the anima mundi, the one universal spirit (Appr., 55). He is cer- 
tain that Wordsworth felt, as Pater probably did too, that “the actual 
world would, as it were, dissolve and detach itself, flake by flake,” that 
“he himself seemed to be the creator, and when he would the destroyer, 
of the world in which he lived — that old isolating thought of many a 
brain-sick mystic of ancient and modern times” (Appr., 55). Pater, in 
short, attempts to define the mood, the temper, the dominant quality of 
Wordsworth’s personality and work, what he once calls “his fine moun- 


10 Essays from the Guardian (Library Edition), p. 29. 
11 Miscellaneous Studies (Library Edition), p. 14. 
12 Plato and Platonism (Library Edition), pp. 73-74. 
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tain atmosphere of mind” (Guardian, 93). He uses the traditional meth- 
ods of nineteenth-century criticism: historical when he suggests the 
intellectual affinities; descriptive, evocative when he recalls the “bibli- 
cal depth and solemnity [which] hangs over this strange, new, pas- 
sionate, pastoral world” ( Appr., 53); and evaluative when he discrimi- 
nates between the good and the inferior of Wordsworth. There is 
nothing new except insight and finesse, nor is there anything subjective 
in it except sympathy.’ It is a “portrait” as good as anything in Sainte- 
Beuve. 


PATER’S ESSAYS VARY GREATLY in quality. Some are only book reports 
or exercises in translation from the French which should never have 
been reprinted (the colorless piece on Octave Feuillet’s La Morte was 
even included in Appreciations). Others are small noncommittal re- 
views written to recommend (rather tepidly) the publication of a 
friend or disciple: George Moore, Edmund Gosse, George Saintsbury, 
Arthur Symons, Oscar Wilde. But if one makes the necessary discrimi- 
nations, we are left with a handful of subtle studies, models of the art of 
the essayist and portraitist. The essays concerned with English litera- 
ture treat of Shakespeare, the Romantics, and the Pre-Raphaelites. It is 
true that of the three essays on Shakespeare only one is really dis- 
tinguished. The piece on Love’s Labour's Lost tries to convey a sense 
of Shakespeare’s joy in verbal artistry. “Shakespeare’s English Kings” 
pursues the theme of the sad fortune of English kings as “conspicuous 
examples of the ordinary human condition” ( Appr., 186). But the essay 
on Measure for Measure takes an original view of the play. Contrary to 
the usual complaints about its “painfulness,” Pater sees the play as “the 
central expression of [Shakespeare’s] moral judgments” (Appr., 171), 
of his “finer justice” (Appr., 183), of his tolerance and insight into man’s 
fatal subservience to circumstance and temptation. In substance, he 
anticipates the views of Wilson Knight and F. R. Leavis, though he 
makes concessions to the view that Shakespeare did not properly as- 
similate the old story. The preoccupation with the moral issues of the 
play, “those peculiar valuations of action and its effect which poetry 
actually requires” (Appr., 184), supplies a ready refutation of the com- 
mon cliché about Pater’s amoral aestheticism. 

The essay on Sir Thomas Browne is largely narrative and descrip- 
tive but conveys a clear image of Browne’s mentality, though Pater was, 


13 | cannot see why Geoffrey Tillotson should cal! the Wordsworth of the “Appreciation” ‘a 
scented Wordsworth.’’ See ‘Arnold and Pater,” in Criticism and the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1951), p. 119. 
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I think, mistaken in saying that “Browne, in spite of his profession of 
boisterous doubt, has no real difficulties” with religion ( Appr., 137).'™ 

The companion piece to the Wordsworth essay, that on Col- 
eridge, suffers somewhat from being pieced together from two parts: 
an older essay on “Coleridge’s Writings”’’ from which Pater dropped 
the passages on the theology,'* and a much later piece on the poetry.'* 
Pater’s discussion of Coleridge’s philosophy and criticism is rather un- 
sympathetic because he objects to Coleridge’s search for the absolute 
and is suspicious of German metaphysical aesthetics. In the section on 
poetry, Pater oddly enough ignores Kubla Khan and does not get be- 
yond rather random comments on The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. 
His essay on Lamb is more unified and superior in perceptiveness and 
sympathy both for the criticism (which seems to Pater the “very quin- 
tessence of criticism” [Appr., 111]) and for the general mood of the 
essays of Elia: the enchantment of distance, the poetry of things, the 
dark undercurrent of tragedy. 

The Pre-Raphaelites were obviously near to Pater’s mind and 
heart. His early essay on William Morris (1868) very well describes 
Morris’ “sense of death” (Sketches, 19), though it argues obscurely for 
the “charming anachronisms” of Morris’ Life and Death of Jason, the 
Greek legend told as if it were by Chaucer. The superior essay on Ros- 
setti defines well the fusion of the “material and the spiritual” ( Appr., 
212), his knowing, like Dante, “no region of spirit which shall not be 
sensuous also, or material” (Appr., 213). But one is less convinced by 
Pater’s praise for his “quality of sincerity” (Appr., 206), by which he 
means unconventionality, novelty and originality. 

Though ostensibly art-criticism, The Renaissance (1873)'* is 
really a very literary book. Pater’s conception of the Renaissance is 
substantially that of Burckhardt (and Michelet). It is the age which 
makes the discovery of man, of his body and his senses; the age which 
accomplishes the revelation of antiquity. Pater makes much of the traces 
of paganism in the Middle Ages, the medieval Renaissance, with its 
spirit of rebellion and revolt, its “worship of the body” (Ren., 24). Still, 


14 See D. K. Ziegler, In Distinguished and Divided Worlds (Cambridge, Mass., 1943) and 
Austin Warren's “The Style of Sir Thomas Browne" in The Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 
674-687. 


15 In Westminster Review, 1866. 
6 Reprinted in Sketches. 
17 In Ward's English Poets, 1880. 


18 The first edition is called Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1873); the second edi- 
tion The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry (1877). 
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in the first essay, “Two Early French Stories,” he can do little beyond 
producing the passage from Aucassin and Nicolette where to be with 
his mistress Aucassin is readv to start for hell rather than heaven. In 
the next essay Pater picks Pico della Mirandola as an example of that 
desire for the reconciliation of paganism and Christianity, the syn- 
cretism of the Florentine Platonic Academy. He emphasizes again the 
Platonic tradition in Michelangelo’s poetry, which he contrasts with 
Dante’s as being based on “principles diametrically opposite” (Ren., 
86). Michelangelo appears as the “spiritualist,” Dante as the “ma- 
terialist” in the sense that he believes in the literal resurrection of the 
body (Ren., 86). Michelangelo is pronounced neither baroque nor a 
precursor of the baroque (though Pater does not yet use these terms), 
but a kind of survivor in the new and incomprehensible world of the 
Counter-Reformation. Italy is the center of the Renaissance, but with 
the exception of the sonnets of Michelangelo, no Italian literature is 
discussed in Pater’s highly selective series of studies. 

The French Renaissance is the “aftermath, a wonderful later 
growth” (Ren., xii). Ronsard and Du Bellay are characterized, one- 
sidedly, as having “elegance, the aérial touch, the perfect manner” 
(Ren., 158). Pater, in this context, seems to depend on Saint-Beuve, the 
early Tableau de la poésie au XVIe siécle (1828) and the very late es- 
says on Du Bellay’® which he quotes. This view of Ronsard, the stress 
on his “exquisite faintness . . . a certain tenuity and caducity” (Ren., 
170) is repeated in the fictional evocation of the elderly man, retired to 
a convent, in Gaston de Latour. Ronsard’s feeling for nature is described 
as if it were Wordsworth’s. “The rain, the first streak of dawn, the very 
sullenness of the sky, had a power, only to be described by saying that 
they seemed to be moral facts.”?° 

Obviously one must not treat Pater’s fiction precisely as criticism, 
but it is difficult not to touch on it as whole chapters of Marius the 
Epicurean and Gaston de Latour are concerned with works of liter- 
ature: with Apuleius’ Golden Ass, the Pervigilium Veneris, the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, Ronsard’s poetry, the Essays of Montaigne 
and the philosophy of Giordano Bruno. These discussions have a strange 
ambiguity: a double focus as it were. Pater does not simply describe a 
book, The Golden Ass; he traces the aesthetic and moral experience of 
his hero, and Marius, though ostensibly a Roman of the later Empire, 
is a thinly veiled Walter Pater passii.,, through the same or analogous 


19 In Nouveaux Lundis, XII! (1867). 
20 Gaston de Latour (Library Edition), p. 60. 
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experiences. The Golden Ass is, in Marius, not just a particular book 
but a representative of all or any finely wrought art: it is something like 
Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin. It illustrates what Pater calls, with 
deliberate anachronism, “Euphuism”; it shows “jeweller’s work,” “cur- 
ious felicity,” the art of concealing art, the “labour of the file,”?! the wor- 
ship of the word which was Pate:’s. Although Pater alludes to “an unmis- 
takably real feeling for asses” ( .\farius, I, 60) and translates the whole of 
the episode, “The Story of Psyche and Cupid,” he loses sight of the text 
of the Golden Ass. Similarly Ronsard in Gaston de Latour, while a fic- 
tional figure with definite traits of the historical man, functions also as 
the representative of youth’s enthusiasm for contemporary poetry, for 
“modernity,” and of Pater’s own enthusiasm for nature poetry of a kind 
found in Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites: poetry 
which reproduces “the exact pressure of the jay at the window; you 
could count the petals, — of the exact natural number; no expression 
could be too faithful to the precise texture of things . . . the visible was 
more visible than ever before, just because soul had come to its surface” 
(Gaston, 54). 

The Renaissance concludes with an essay on Winckelmann 
(1867), who in Pater’s mind “really belongs in spirit to an earlier age.” 
By his “Hellenism, his life-long struggle to attain the Greek spirit, he is 
in sympathy with the humanists of a previous century. He is the last 
fruit of the Renaissance” ( Ren., xv). Winckelmann is seen with the eyes 
of Goethe’s Denkmal, of Hegel’s Aesthetics, and his life is told in the 
terms of Otto Jahn’s short biography.”* But the analysis of Winckel- 
mann’s position is rather vague and shows little knowledge of its com- 
plexities: this early essay, with its many close parallels to Hegel,?* is 
still not quite emancipated from its sources, still impersonally repro- 
ductive in spite of Pater’s marked sympathy for its hero. 

“The aim of a right criticism is to place Winckelmann in an in- 
tellectual perspective, of which Goethe is the foreground” (Ren., 226), 
says Pater, and thus implies that the Renaissance actually ends with 
Goethe. Goethe is for Pater not only the last of the Classics, but the first 
of the Romantics. He represents their union, “a union of the Romantic 
spirit, in its adventure, its variety, its profound subjectivity of soul, with 
Hellenism, in its transparency, its rationality, its desire of beauty— 
that marriage of Faust and Helena, of which the art of the nineteenth 


21 Marius the Epicurean (Library Edition), |, 96-97. 
22 See Biographische Aufsatze, 1866. Cf. Wright, The Life of Walter Pater, 1, 232. Pater did 
not yet know of Justi's great work. 


23 Sco 3ernhard Fehr, ‘Walter Pater und Hegel,” in Englische Studien, L (1916-17), 300-308. 
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century is the child, the beautiful lad Euphorion” (Ren., 226-227). 
Pater, oddly enough if one considers chronology, speaks of the Roman- 
tic school in Germany as “that movement which culminated in Goethe's 
Goetz von Berlichingen,” or couples the names of Goethe and Tieck as 
examples of romanticism (Appr., 243, 249).7* 

Pater looks at German romanticism through the eyes of Madame 
de Staél and Heine. He does not seem to know any of the texts with 
the exception of one passage from Novalis ( Ren., 236), and he thought 
that “neither Germany, with its Goethe and Tieck, nor England, with 
its Byron and Scott, is nearly so representative of the romantic temper 
as France, with Murger, and Gautier, and Victor Hugo” (Appr., 249). 
Pater admired Hugo greatly, alluding to several of his novels ( Ren., 
223; Sketches, 7; Appr., 259-254) and comparing him with Michel- 
augelo and Blake (Ren., 74). |t is obvious that he is deeply read in 
Gautier (Appr., 253-254). He wrote a laudatory essay on Mérimée 
which shows some uneasiness about Mérimée’s “exaggerated art! .. . 
intense, unrelieved, an art ot ferce colours . . . terror, but without the 
pity” (Misc., 27-28). Pater’s admiration for the weird and macabre 
Gothic extends from Wuthering Heights ( Appr., 242) to Wilhelm Mein- 
hold’s vulgar sensational novels?> which Rossetti had made known in 
England ( Appr., 243). Pater’s taste defines itself clearly as late Roman- 
tic, a taste which does not exclude an appreciation for the classics and 
the Renaissance. 

Theoretically, Pater was less interested in the national variety of 
the Romantic schools than in Romanticism as an eternal, ever-recurring 
type. In the Postscript to Appreciations he defines Romanti ‘ism: “It is 
the addition of strangeness to beauty, that constitutes the romantic 
character in art” (p. 246). Poe had quoted Bacon, in speaking of Ligeia: 
“There is no exquisite beauty without some strangeness,” and Baudelaire 
had said: “Le beau est toujours bizarre.”*° But Pater is the first to add 
“strangeness” to a definition of Romanticism. He enumerates other traits 
such as curiosity, the new, the contemporaneous, the grotesque, and 
these he contrasts with the Classical qualities of measure, purity, tem- 
perance, as he found them stated in Saint-Beuve’s famous lecture. Pater 
defines Romanticism so broadly, as “a spirit which shows itself at all 
times, in various degrees, in individual workmen and their work” ( Appr., 
257), that he can speak of Aeschylus as being “more romantic than 


*4 Goetz dates from 1773. twenty-five years before the German Romantic Movement began. 
2° Die Bernsteinhexe, 1838-43, and Sidonie von Bork, 1847. 


26 “Exposition universelle de 1855," in Curiosités esthétiques, ed. Crépet (Paris, 1923), p. 
224. 
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Sophocles” (Appr., 258). The term — like all such terms when they 
divide the whole world into two camps — has lost all precision and with 
it, all usefulness. 


ONLY NOW CAN WE RETURN to the passage about “burning with this 
hard, gemlike flame.” Pater in the second edition of The Renaissance 
(1877) suppressed the Conclusion because it was misunderstood as an 
advocacy of vulgar hedonism. Pater had been ridiculed under the name 
of Mr. Rose in W. H. Mallock’s satirical novel, The New Republic,?* 
and thus he thought it necessary to define and to defend his position in 
many passages of Marius the Epicurean (esp. I, 144 ff.) before he again 
reprinted the Conclusion in later editions (3rd ed., 1888). In Marius 
Paier tells us that hedonism means: “Be perfect in regard to what is 
here and now,” and not “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” 
(I, 145). It is culture, paideia, “an expansion and refinement of the 
power of reception” ( Marius, I, 147), “not pleasure, but fulness of life, 
and ‘insight’ as conducting to that fulness” (Marius, I, 151). The as- 
sociation with the Epicurean stye, the attempt of enemies “to see the 
severe and laborious youth [Marius] in the vulgar company of Lais” _ 
(I, 150) is a gross libel. I find no difficulty in recognizing the high- 
mindedness of Pater’s ideal and in admitting that the pleasures he rec- 
ommended are intellectual and aesthetic pleasures. In our context we 
need not argue the sufficiency of his doctrine as a rule of life. The point 
important for criticism is Pater’s central experience of time. To him 
“our existence is but the sharp apex of the present moment between 
two hypothetical eternities” (Marius, I, 146): “all that is actual in it 
being a single moment, gone while we try to apprehend it” ( Ren., 235). 
Such a feeling for “the perpetual flux,” the panta rhei of Heraclitus?® 
is the corollary of Pater’s almost solipsistic sense of man’s confinement 
within “the narrow chamber of the individual mind,” “that thick wall 
of personality through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way 
to us.” Man is a “solitary prisoner” with his own “dream of a world” 
(Ren., 235). This basic conception — no doubt, a psychological datum 
of the retiring, shy and unloving man — must lead him to a theory which 
sees the highest possible value in the individual moment of aesthetic 
experience. “Art comes to you proposing frankly to give nothing but 
the highest quality to your moments as they pass, and simply for those 


27 First serially in Belgravia, 1876. 


28 Poter quotes Heraclitus in the epigraph to the Conclusion, Ren. 233 and often elsewhere, 
e.g., Plato, 19. 
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moments’ sake” (Ren., 239). This highest quality, concentrated in a 
moment, is, however, inconsistently interpreted as oriented toward an 
outward reality. Art, in these moments, presents us with the concrete 
variety of the world. This hedonism is a form of empiricism and sen- 
sationalism. Pater condemns philosophical and aesthetic abstractions 
and the world of Platonic ideas. “Who would change the colour or curve 
of a rose-leaf for . . . that colourless, formless, intangible, being — Plato 
put so high?” ( Appr., 68). Hence the “first condition of the poetic way 
of seeing and presenting things is particularisation” ( Appr., 208 ). Poetry 
should be as “veritable, as intimately near, as corporeal, as the new faces 
of the hour, the flowers of the actual season” (Gaston, 52). Poetry is 
thus concrete and sensuous, almost imagistically so. But poetry in this 
moment must be also intense and hence charged with emotion, with 
personal emotion. Pater thus values — side by side with a poetry of 
images — the personal lyric. As emphatically as Leopardi, John Stuart 
Mill, and Poe, Pater declares lyrical poetry to be “the highest and most 
complete form of poetry” ( Ren., 137). Lyrical poetry, “which in spite of 
complex structure often preserves the unity of a single passionate ejacu- 
lation, would rank higher than dramatic poetry.” A play “attains artistic 
perfection just in proportion as it approaches that unity of lyrical effect, 
as if a song or ballad were still lying at the root of it” (Appr., 203). Rich- 
ard the Second, like a musica] composition, possesses “a certain concen- 
tration of all its parts, a simple continuity,” and Romeo and Juliet ap- 
proaches to “something like the unity of a lyrical ballad, a lyric, a song, 
a single strain of music” (Appr., 202-203). Unity of impression follows 
from lyrical intensity as a criterion of good art. Pater can praise a poem 
of Browning”® for the “clear ring of a central motive. We receive from 
it the impression of one imaginative tone, of a single creative act” ( Ren., 
215). Measure for Measure is even considered as having “almost the 
unity of a single scene” (Appr., 171). But precisely because their unity 
is a unity of impression, a lyrical moment, Pater refuses to follow Cole- 
ridge into identifying unity with organism. The organic analogy “ex- 
presses truly the sense of a self-delighting, independent life which the 
finished work of art gives us: it hardly figures the process by which such 
work was produced” ( Appr., 80-81). 


If art is lyrical, emotional, intense, it must be “sincere.” Pater 
often uses this term, as do other English critics, as a vague term of praise 
for successful art, for the tone of conviction in Browne (Appr., 127), or 
even for the “grandeur of literary workmanship,” the great style of 


29 “Le Byron de nos jours,"’ from Men and Women. 
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Rossetti (Appr., 210). But often sincerity means something more con- 
crete to him, “that perfect fidelity to one’s own inward presentations, 
to the precise features of the picture within, without which any pro- 
found poetry is impossible” (Guardian, 102). It thus is a term for faith- 
fulness to the inner vision, for the success of the transformation of the 
intuition into expression. Often it is another term for personality, the 
“impress of a personal quality, a profound expressiveness, what the 
French call intimité, by which is meant some subtler sense of originality 
... it is what we call expression, carried to its highest intensity of de- 
gree ... it is the quality which alone makes work in the imaginative 
order really worth having at all” (Ren., 71-72). Pater finds such per- 
sonality even in the pale terracotta reliefs of Luca della Robbia, and he 
“longs to penetrate into the lives” of the Florentine sculptors of the 
fifteenth century “who have given expression to so much power and 
sweetness” (Ren., 63). But in spite of this statement and although the 
life of Winckelmann attracts him, Pater is not primarily interested in 
biography. He has to make some defense for the “loss of absolute sin- 
cerity” which Winckelmann suffered when he became a convert to 
Roman Catholicism in order to go to Rome (Ren., 187). But his guess 
that there is “something of self-portraiture” in Shakespeare’s Mercutio 
and Biron (Appr., 168) is a quite isolated remark in Pater’s work. 


Still, Pater, with his lyrical pathos, must reject the theory of im- 
personality in art and especially as he meets it in Flaubert. “Imperson- 
ality in art, the literary ideal of Gustave Flaubert, is perhaps no more 
possible than realism. The artist will be felt; his subjectivity must and 
will colour the incidents, as his very bodily eye selects the aspects of 
things” (Sketches, 79-80). Pater is deeply impressed by the objectivity 
of Flaubert and Mérimée, and temperamentally he is given to hiding 
his own personality. But he sees that Mérimée’s “superb self-effacement, 
his impersonality, is itself but an effective personal trait” ( Misc., 37). 


Pater’s preference for concrete, intense, sincere, personal poetry 
manages to include the criterion of unity, and unity (while it is not 
organic unity) is the fusion of matter and form. The ideal of all art is 
the point where “it is impossible to distinguish form from the substance 
or matter” (Appr., 37). Art is a constant effort to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between form and matter, as the matter is “nothing without the 
form, the spirit, of the handling” ( Ren., 135). This is also the meaning of 
Pater’s much misinterpreted dictum that “all art constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music” ( Ren., 135). This does not mean that all 
art should become music, or even like music. Music is the “typically 
perfect art .. . precisely because in music it is impossible to distinguish 
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the form from the substance or matter” (Appr., 37). Good poetry 
should aspire to such an identity, but with its own means, and the arts 
should and will remain separate, since “each art [has] a special phase 
or quality of beauty, untranslatable into the forms of any other” ( Ren., 
130). Still, in one context, Pater recommends what he calls, using a 
Hegelian term, an Anders-streben, “a partial alienation from its own 
limitations, through which the arts are able, not indeed to supply the 
place of each other, but reciprocally to lend each other new forces” 
(Ren., 134). Pater’s endorsement of the union of the arts is thus very 
partial: even the frequent parallelisms between the arts, acknowledged 
by him, are drawn only as a “great stimulus for the intellect” (Ren., 3) 
not as literal truths, and in a concrete question, he can appeal to argu- 
ments drawn from Lessing's Laokoon for the distinction between poetry 
and painting (Ren., 52). 


So far Pater’s concept of poetry and art is consistently romantic, 
lyrical, personal. Romantic also is the great role Pater ascribes to imagi- 
nation. The office of imagination is “to condense the impressions of nat- 
ural things into human form” (Greek, 32), to achieve “the complete 
infusion . . . of the figure into the thought” (Appr., 88), to be as it is in 
Coleridge, a “unifying or identifying power” (Greek, 29). Pater, how- 
ever, ascribes no significance to Coleridge’s distinction between Imagi- 
pation and Fancy: this reduces itself to a difference “between the lower 
and higher degrees of intensity in the poet’s conception of his subject” 
(Guardian, 93-94). Romantic also (though hardly reconcilable with his 
emphasis on the intense moment) is Pater’s acceptance of the idea of an 
ideal world of poetry, “a new order of phenomena . . . the creation of a 
new ideal” (Appr., 218) which we are to contemplate (and not merely 
enjoy ), behold “for the mere joy of beholding” (Appr., 62). This ideal 
world is often thought of as a “refuge, a sort of cloistral refuge, from a 
certain vulgarity in the actual world,” and even compared, in its uses, to 
a religious “retreat” (Appr., 18), or called “a refuge into a world slightly 
better — better conceived, or better finished — than the real one” (Appr., 
219). The ivory tower, the dream world of the poet, the theme of escape 
are prominent in Pater. 


But these romantic motifs are crossed and modified or even con- 
tradicted by Pater’s intellectualistic strain: by his sense of art as craft 
and labor. He thought of “severe intellectual meditation” as the “salt 
of poetry” and argued that without a “precise acquaintance with the 
creative intelligence itself, its structure and capacities . . . no poetry can 
be masterly” (Marius, I, 126). He can even say that “the philosophic 
critic” (and here Pater himself is the philosophic critic) “will value, 
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even in works of imagination, seemingly the most intuitive, the power 
of the understanding in them, their iogical process of construction, the 
spectacle of a supreme intellectual dexterity which they afford” ( Appr., 
81). Pater protests that with Schelling and Coleridge the artist “has be- 
come almost a mechanical agent: instead of the most luminous and self- 
possessed phase of consciousness, the associative act in art or poetry is 
made to look like some blindly organic process of assimilation” ( Appr., 
80). Pater sees the particular task of his time as that of doing “con- 
sciously what has been done hitherto for the most part too uncon- 
sciously, to write our English language as the Latins wrote theirs, as the 
French write, as scholars should write” (Appr., 260-261). Only in the 
case of Wordsworth would he grant that the “old fancy which made the 
poet’s art an enthusiasm, a form of divine possession, seems almost liter- 
ally true” (Appr., 41). But just this feeling that “the larger part was 
given passively” (Appr., 41) explains the unevenness, the fitfulness, of 
Wordsworth’s achievement. 


On the question of style, however, Pater is not entirely on the 
side of labor and the search for the right word. The famous essay “On 
Style” (1888) consists of two rather abruptly joined parts: a defense of 
what could be called “ornate,” “imaginative” prose, “the special art of 
the modern world” ( Appr., 11), and a discussion of Flaubert’s views of 
style for which Pater draws not only on the Correspondance but also on 
Maupassant’s Preface to Lettres de G. Flaubert a G. Sand (1884). Pater 
first defends a personal style aimed at the transcription, “not of the 
world, not of mere fact, but of [the writer’s] sense of it” ( Appr., 9-10). 
The beauties of such a style will be not exclusively “pedestrian.” “It will 
exert .. . all the varied charms of poetry, down to the rhythm which, as 
in Cicero, or Michelet, or Newman, at their best, gives its musical value 
to every syllable” (Appr., 11-12). The names mentioned are extremely 
diverse, and neither Cicero nor Michelet conforms to Pater’s own ideal 
style. Pater seems to have learned something from Newman but even 
more from Ruskin and De Quincey. In vocabulary, Pater recommends 
a sensible eclecticism which will not be afraid to assimilate the phrase- 
ology of pictorial art, of German metaphysics, or of modern science, but 
this eclectic vocabulary must be used with restraint, with an economy 
of means, a sense of difficulty overcome (Appr., 17). His recommenda- 
tion of a highly imaginative, rhythmic, personal prose drawing on a 
varied modern vocabulary is modified by his insistence on the classical 
virtue of restraint and a polished style achieved by intellectual labor. 
“For in truth all art does but consist in the removal of surplusage” 
(Appr., 19). This is a rule which would make havoc of many whom 
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Pater would consider to be the greatest stylists. Pater’s recommendation 
that a conscientious writer “be fully aware not only of all that latent 
figurative texture in speech, but of the vague, lazy, half-formed per- 
sonification” (Appr., 20) and his conviction that in prose “structure is 
all important,” that “mind is a necessity in style,” are consistent with his 
stress on consciousness and labor. “Insight, foresight, retrospect,” “de- 
sign,” “a true composition and not mere loose accretion,” “constructive 
intelligence which is one of the forms of the imagination” ( Appr., 21-25) 
are variations on the same theme. But suddenly Pater sees the insufh- 
ciency of his intellectual criterion and begins to speak of “soul in style.” 
He finds it in theological writings as diverse as the English Bible, the 
Prayer Book, Swedenborg’s visions and the Tracts for the Times. Each 
of these writings has a “unity of atmosphere” rather than of design 
(Appr., 26). 

The essay switches then to an exposition of Flaubert’s theory of 
style. Pater obviously admires Flaubert’s “martyrdom” and toil and 
agrees with the doctrine of the unique word, le mot juste. He sympa- 
thizes with Flaubert’s struggle against “facile poetry, facile art — art, 
facile and flimsy” ( Appr., 32), though he does look for a moment in an- 
other direction to recognize the “charm of ease” (Appr., 31). “Scott’s 
facility, Flaubert’s deeply pondered evocation of ‘the phrase,’ are equally 
good art” (Appr., 34). This concession to a taste opposite to his own is 
wrung from him reluctantly, with a hidden envy for the easy-going mas- 
ter. On the question of the impersonal style, Pater had, however, to de- 
cide against Flaubert. Style is the man; the “essence of all good style 
. .. is expressiveness” ( Misc., 67).5° Expressiveness must not, however, 
be confused with subjectivity, with “the mere caprice, of the individual, 
which must soon transform [style] into mannerism” (Appr., 36). The 
subjectivity must not only be faithful to the inner vision but must widen 
it into something objective. 


The essay concludes with a sudden salto mortale. Pater now 
draws a distinction between good and great art not according to form 
but according to matter. 

Thackeray’s Esmond, surely, is greater art than Vanity Fair, by the greater 
dignity of its interests. It is on the quality of the matter it informs or controls, 
its compass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note of 
revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that the greatness of literary art depends, 
as The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les Misérables, The English Bible, 

are great art. Given the conditions I have tried to explain as constituting good 
art; — then, if it be devoted further to the increase of men’s happiness, to the 


80 Cf. Guardian, 15, 36-37. 
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redemption of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympathies with each 
other, or to such presentment of new or old truth about ourselves and our 
relation to the world as may ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here, or 
immediately, as with Dante, to the glory of God, it will be also great art; if, 
over and above those qualities I summed up as mind and soul — that colour and 
mystic perfume, and that reasonable structure, it has something of the soul of 
humanity in it, and finds its logical, its architectural place, in the great 
structure of human life. (Appr., 38) 

There could not be a fuller and more explicit revocation of Pater’s 
earlier aestheticism. It is a recantation at the expense of any unified, 
coherent view of art. It gives up the earlier insight into the unity of 
matter and form, divides and distinguishes them again, and either in- 
troduces a double standard of judgment or shifts the burden of criti- 
cism to the subject matter. Pater ends in a dichotomy destructive of his 
own insights into the nature of art. It reminds one of the distinction 
drawn years later by T. S. Eliot between art and great art, the latter to 
be judged by its conformity to orthodoxy and tradition, and of Tolstoy’s 
distinction between good universal art and the highest art flowing from 
the love of God. Les Misérables appears on both Pater’s and Tolstoy’s 
lists among the great works of literature, and Pater’s phrases about “the 
increase of men’s happiness, the redemption of the oppressed, the en- 
largement of our sympathies with each other, the soul of humanity,” 
imply that he had now accepted art as an agency of sympathy and even 
of humanitarianism. Pater had returned to the Church. In his last days 
he wrote an essay on Pascal, who interested him “as precisely an inver- 
sion of what is called the aesthetic life” ( Misc., 80). 


It is true, however, that even in his last stage Pater preserved the 
fundamental critical insight of his time, the historical sense. In fact 
Pater seems to have accepted Christianity and specifically the Anglican 
Church out of this sense of history. He criticizes Amiel in 1886 for 
“shrinking . . . from the concrete,” for “that fear of the actual — in this 
case, of the Church of history” (Guardian, 33). “By failure, as we think, 
of that historic sense, of which he could speak so well, he got no further 
... than the glacial condition of rationalistic Geneva” (Guardian, 33-34). 
The implication that Pater himself had reached a warmer place seems 
obvious. But Pater had come a long way before he could apply the his- 
torical sense to the purpose of apologetics. The late religious moment of 
Pater’s career is hardly represented in his literary criticism. To analyze 
the concept of history in Pater we need to turn back to the earlier phases. 


In his very first essay, he had criticized Coleridge for “the dulness 
of his historical sense” (Sketches, 110), for getting involved in difficulties 
“which fade away before the modern or relative spirit, which in the 
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moral world as in the physical traces everywhere change, growth, de- 
velopment” (Sketches, 114). “Truth is a thing fugitive, relative, full of 
fine gradations.” Coleridge was mistaken when he tried “to fix it in 
absolute formulas” ( Appr., 72). Relativism applies also to art. “Beauty, 
like all other qualities presented to human experience, is relative” (Ren., 
vii). Everything changes and passes, develops and progresses. Pater 
was pleased with the Darwinian theory. “The idea of development,” he 
says approvingly, “is at last invading .. . all the products of mind, the 
very mind itself, the abstract reason; our certainty, for instance, that 
two and two make four. Gradually we have come to think, or to feel, 
that primary certitude. Political constitutions, again, as we now see so 
clearly, are ‘not made,’ cannot be made, but ‘grow.’ Races, laws, arts, 
have their origins and end, are themselves ripples only on the great 
river of organic life; and language is changing on our very lips” ( Plato, 
20-21). The evolutionary theory — Hegelian and Darwinian — confirms 
the old Heracliteanism, the panta rhei (Plato, 19), Pater’s fundamental 
experience of the flux of time. What to him personally was a tragic ex- 
perience of the transiency of all things, he accepts as part of a cosmic 
scheme in which he, as a good Victorian, still sees “the dominant under- 
current of progress in things” ( Misc., 252). 

Pater inherits from German historicism the belief in and em- 
phasis on Zeitgeist. The artist is “the child of his time” (Ren., 199). 
There is a genius of an age, and art and literature “must follow the 
subtle movements of that nimbly-shifting Time-Spirit, or Zeit-geist” 
(Appr., 256). In every age “there is a peculiar ensemble of conditions 
which determines a common character in every product of that age, in 
business and art, in fashion and speculation, in religion and manners, 
in men’s very faces .. . nothing man has projected from himself is really 
intelligible except at its own date, and from its proper point of view in 
the never-resting ‘secular process’ ” ( Plato, g-10). No wonder Pater can 
say of the historical spirit that “the scholar is nothing” without it 
(Appr., 16). 

At other times, however, Pater will argue against the purely “his- 
torical,” antiquarian view in favor of an “individual,” present day rela- 
tivism. Speaking of Du Bellay he says that if a poet’s work is to have 
“an aesthetic as distinct from an historical value, it is not enough for a 
poet to have been the true child of his age, to have conformed to its 
aesthetic conditions, and by so conforming to have charmed and stimu- 
lated that age; it is necessary that there should be perceptible in his 
work something individual, inventive, unique, the impress there of the 
writer's own temper and personality” (Ren., 172). Here Pater does not 
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appeal to any absolute standard; he rather abandons the criterion of 
historical success or representativeness in favor of personal impression 
and pleasure. ‘ 


At other times it is with a somewhat different accent that he re- 
jects the view that modern man can somehow transform himself in order 
to become an ancient in imagination. “Such vain antiquarianism,” he 
feels, “is a waste of the poet’s power. The composite experience of all 
the ages is part of each one of us; to deduct from that experience, to 
obliterate any part of it, to come face to face with the people of a past 
age, as if the Middle Age, the Renaissance, the eighteenth century had 
not been, is as impossible as to become a little child, or enter again into 
the womb and be born” (Sketches, 14-15). What has been called his- 
torical reconstructionism is rejected in favor of a fuller, wider universal 
historicism. 

In the early essay on Winckelmann, Pater had still accepted 
“an element of permanence, a standard of taste . . . fixed in Greece” 
(Ren., 199). When Pater in that essay reproduced Hegel's scheme of 
evolution in the arts, the triad of symbolical, Classical and Romantic 
art, he shared Hegel’s (and Winckelmann’s and Goethe's) view that 
Classical art is exempt from time and sets an absolute standard. But the 
view that the Classical tradition is “the orthodoxy of taste” (Ren., 198) 
did not last. Pater’s later Hellenism is a historical Hellenism which sees 
Greece as a past stage of human culture which cannot be revived today. 
Though in his actual critical practice his preferences for the Greeks, for 
the Renaissance and for the Romantics are so strong that they exclude 
any interest in the genuinely medieval, the baroque or the neoclassical, 
in his theorizing Pater accepts the full consequence of historicism. “All 
periods, types, schools of taste, are in themselves equal” ( Ren., x). Pater 
proclaims for his own time the role of “eclecticism” (Guardian, 15) as 
he had, in The Renaissance, admired the syncretism of Christianity and 
paganism propounded by Pico della Mirandola. What Pater wants for 
himself and his time is Humanism, “the belief . . . that nothing which has 
ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its vitality” (Ren. 
49; cf. 35), a feeling for the totality of the past which is still alive in us. 
“For in truth we come into the world, each one of us, ‘not in nakedness,’ 
but by the natural course of organic development clothed far more com- 
pletely than even Pythagoras supposed in a vesture of the past, nay, 
fatally shrouded, it might seem, in those laws or tricks of heredity which 
we mistake for our volitions; in the language which is more than one half 
of our thoughts; in the moral and mental habits, the customs, the litera- 
ture, the very houses, which we did not make for ourselves; in the ves- 
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ture of a past, which is (so science would assure us) not ours, but of the 
race, the species: that Zeit-geist, or abstract secular process” (Plato, 72). 


Pater found another image for this living past. He speaks of the 
House Beautiful “which the creative minds of all generations — the art- 
ists and those who have treated life in the spirit of art — are always build- 
ing together.” In it the oppositions between styles and types, classical 
and romantic, cease. “The Interpreter of the House Beautiful, the true 
aesthetic critic, uses these divisions, only so far as they enable him to 
enter into the peculiarities of the objects with which he has to do” 
(Appr., 241). In our age “it is well to unite as many diverse elements as 
may be.” “The individual writer or artist . . . is to be estimated by the 
number of graces he combines, and his power of interpenetrating them 
in a given work . .. The legitimate contention is, not of one age or school 
of literary art against another, but of all successive schools alike, against 
the stupidity which is dead to the substance, and the vulgarity which is 
dead to form” ( Appr., 261). 

Ernst Robert Curtius has called these words “a landmark in the 
history of literary criticism: they signify a break-through to a new free- 
dom. The tyranny of Standard Classicism is surmounted. Obedience to 
the rules and imitation of model authors no longer bestows any right to 
a good grade. Only the creative minds count. The concept of tradition is 
not abandoned in consequence, it is transformed. A community of the 
great autiiurs throughout the centuries must be maintained if a king- 
dom of the mind is to exist at all. But it can only be the community of 
creative minds. This is a new kind of selection — a canon if you like, but 
bound only by the idea of beauty, concerning which we know that its 
forms change and are renewed. That is why the House Beautiful is 
never finished and closed. It continues to be built, it remains open.”*! 


But it seems to me that Pater’s House Beautiful — with its senti- 
mental inversion — has not escaped, and none of Pater’s work has es- 
caped, the limitations of nineteenth-century aestheticism, its hectic cult 
of Beauty (a very narrow and exclusive type of beauty ), its Alexandrian 
eclecticism, which made it impossible for the age to create a style of its 
own and which encouraged a historical masquerade. Historicism had to 
be transcended, as it has been during more recent years in Eliot’s con- 
cept of tradition or in Malraux’s imaginary museum. 


Yale University 


31 European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, tr. W. R. Trask (New York, 1953), pp. 396-397. 
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HIGH VICTORIAN GOTHIC 


ig) ESPITE THE SPLENDORS of Second Empire Paris in the fifties and 
: = sixties and the initiation of the skyscraper story in New York in 
Y the early seventies, the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
was on the whole less notable for its architectural achievements than 
the half century that preceded or the terminal decades of the century 
that followed. The great exception to this is the particular phase of the 
Gothic Revival in England which flourished from the early fifties to 
the late sixties. This may properly be called “High Victorian Gothic.” 
The Gothic Revival was, by the mid-century, more than a hundred 
years old. Considered merely as a program of accurate imitation of 
medieval models, the revival had reached its climax in the forties with 
the work of A. N. W. Pugin (1812-1852) and his Anglican emulators 
banded together in the Cambridge Camden (later Ecclesiological ) So- 
ciety. “Early Victorian Gothic” has been the subject of considerable 
study in the last thirty years.’ 


1 Sir Kenneth Clark's Gothic Revival (London, 1928; revised and enlarged ed., London, 1950) 
represents something of a landmark in the study of nineteenth-century architecture. A later 
study, restricted to the Early Victorian period and much more amply illustrated, will be 
found in my own Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1954), Chaps. 
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Although the High Victorian Gothic as initiated around 1850 
has its roots in the phase of the Gothic Revival that coincided with 
the early years of Victoria’s reign, its aims and its achievements differ 
quite notably. That difference may be expressed in several ways. One 
can properly say — and certain critics of the day did not hesitate to 
state categorically — that Gothic was no longer being revived because 
it had revived; that is, Gothic had begun to live again with a new and 
vigorous nineteenth-century life. The earlier Puginian Gothic was 
always rabidly nationalistic in its choice of models and also rabidly 
puristic in its rejection of any innovations introduced later than the 
fourteenth century. High Victorian Gothic, on the contrary, was broadly 
eclectic in its inspiration and ready to use medieval precedent from a 
very wide range of sources both geographically and chronologically. 
Moreover the way eclectic precedent was employed put a premium, if 
not on absolute originality, at least on highly personal choice. Early Vic- 
torians were humble in their attitude toward the architecture of the 
past; High Victorians, assured and even arrogant, or so it seems to pos- 
terity. 

Two men known to everyone who is at all concerned with the 
Victorian period, John Ruskin and William Morris, are deeply involved 
in the story of the High Victorian phase of architecture in England. 
The critical theories of the one, announced as regards architecture over 
the years 1849-53, and the decorative contributions of the other, begin- 
ning in 1857 in the Oxford Union, are major aspects of the High Vic- 
torian Gothic episode. While Ruskin’s ideas concerning architecture 
were intended to have, and are frequently accepted as having, a more 
universal validity, they are certainly best understood in the context 
of the architectural production of those years in which they were first 
adumbrated. Although the decorative achievements of Morris are per- 
haps even more characteristic of the later decades of the century, par- 
ticularly as regards his work in the field of book design, it was in the 
High Victorian period, and specifically in the milieu of those High 
Victorian Gothic architects with whom he collaborated, as well as that 
of the Pre-Raphaelite painters, that he matured. He himself worked at 
architecture briefly under G. E. Street in the mid-fifties, then as a 
painter with D. G. Rossetti, and always in closest association with his 
architect friend Philip Speakman Webb (1831-1915). 

The major artistic contributions of nineteenth-century England 
have generally been considered to be literary, as those of Germany 
were in music and those of France in painting. While there is no such 
gap in the history of architecture as leaves an almost total blank in the 
sequence of English playwrights between Sheridan and Wilde, there 
was certainly no flood of distinguished production such as characterizes 
the arts of poetry and of the novel in the Victorian age. Moreover, to 
attempt to subsume the production of the whole age from the late 
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thirties to the end of the century under a single definition, however 
complex, inevitably fails. What is common to the thirties, to the sixties, 
and to the nineties is either not what is most significant in those indi- 
vidual decades or else it is only nominally identical. The parts are 
greater — or at least more meaningful — than the whole. 


Attempts to follow particular themes through the years from the 
mid-thirties to the end of the century rarely convince. For example, the 
story of commercial architecture, which was undoubtedly centered in- 
ternationally in Britain in the first half of the century, crossed the At- 
lantic between 185¢ and 1875 and culminated in the nineties not in 
London but in Chicago. In domestic architecture also the American 
sequel to the English Victorian story becomes of major importance 
from the seventies forward. 


But the High Victorian Gothic, including within its wide com- 
pass many commercial structures and houses of distinction as well as 
the ecclesiastical work in which it was most deeply rooted, is a defin- 
able — or at least “confinable” — entity. The phase has a beginning 
about 1850, a rising curve of vitality through the early sixties, and, if its 
end is harder to make specific, it is at least indicated by the appearance 


of a vigorous Late Victorian mode, the so-called “Queen Anne,” around 
1870. 

The judgments of taste are always difficult. The Victorians never 
defined their own aspirations more clearly than in their abomination of 
the architectural achievements of the Georgians. When Thackeray, in 
1861, chose an early eighteenth-century model for the London house 
he built in Kensington Palace Gardens, that was the earliest evidence 
of a signal reversal of taste which would, a decade later, begin to 
bring the High Victorian Gothic to a gradual end. The most pungent 
qualities of the High Victorian Gothic, its polychromy, its “realistic,” 
— ie., crude and structurally expressive — detail, its arrogantly stylized 
proportions, and its strident plasticity, were exactly those tr at the Late 
Victorians as well as the Neo-Georgians of the twentieth century 
most disapproved. But to denounce the High Victorian Gothic leaders 
—most notably Butterfield —for a “sadistic hatred of beauty”? has 
little meaning today unless “beauty” be defined in a restricted mid- 
eighteenth-century sense. It ill becomes a later century which has 
given birth to such artistic modes as Expressionism and Neo-Brutalism 
and which has included in its catholic range of appreciation both the 
arrogance of the Baroque and the perversities of Mannerism to use 
such an absolute phrase of rejection. We also have preferred, often 
enough, character to formal perfection; and our vaunted “functional- 


2 The opinion is widely held, but the specific phrase is John Summerson's in an essay on 
Butterfield in Heavenly Mansions (New York [1948]). It should be noted, however, that the 
sub-title of the essay is ‘The Glory of Ugliness.” 
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ism” may well strike posterity as being quite as sophistical as the Vic- 
torians’ “realism.” 

There are several reasons why the Gothic Revival was able in 
England, and almost only in England,’ to pass into a new and creative 
phase around 1850. One reason was certainly the ethical emphasis of 
its doctrines, an emphasis more sympathetic to Victorians than to most 
continentals of the period. Another reason was the informality — not 
to say the amateurishness — of architectural education in Britain. This 
encouraged personal discipleship and the cultivation of individual ex- 
pression rather than the continuation, as in France, of an established 
official tradition. 

The High Victorian Gothic opened with the building of a London 
church. All Saints’, Margaret Street, designed in 1849, largely com- 
pleted externally by 1852, and consecrated in 1859, was the result of no 
imperial fiat, like the Votivkirche in Vienna, begun in 1856, or the big 
churches in Paris of the 1860's, nor did it occupy like them an isolated 
site approached by wide new boulevards. Intended as a “model” 
church by its sponsors, the Ecclesiological Society, and financed by 
private individuals, All Saints’ is set in a minor West End street at the 
rear of a restricted court flanked by a clergy house and a school (fig- 
ure 1). But for its tower, the tallest feature of the mid-century London 
skyline, it would have been hard to find; but once found it could never 
be ignored. 


The architect of All Saints’, William Butterfield (1814-1900), had 
been for some years, together with R. C. Carpenter (1812-1855), the 
favorite of the Society because of the Pugin-like “correctness” of his 
revived fourteenth-century English Gothic. Now, quite suddenly, he 
and his sponsors embarked on new paths. As soon as the walls began to 
rise, their startling character became apparent; for the church is of red 
brick, a material long out of use in London, and that red brick is banded 
and patterned with black brick, a theme varied on the tower by the 
insertion of broad bands of stone. “Permanent polychrome” achieved 
with a variety of materials made its major nineteenth-century debut 
here. In the interior, moreover, the polychromatic effect was even richer 
and more strident with marquetry of marble and tile in the spandrels 
of the nave arcade and over the chancel arch, not to speak of onyx and 
gilding in the chancel itself (figure 2). The exiguous site forced any 
spatial expansion upward; the nave is tall, the vaulted chancel taller, 
while the subsidiary structures flanking the court are even higher and 
narrower in their proportions. 

As the construction of All Saints’ proceeded, there was much 
concurrent and complementary activity in the English architectural 
3 That is, in the Old World; outside Europe the English-speaking countries, the United States 


and the British Domini and Colonies, borrowed the High Victorian Gothic from Britain 
with avid enthusiasm in the sixties and seventies. 
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world. In 1849 Ruskin had brought out his influential book, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, in which many of the recommendations ran 
parallel to, if indeed they did not influence,‘ Butterfield’s latest styl- 
istic innovations. Notably, Ruskin urged the study of Italian Gothic. 
If All Saints’ is, in fact, not specifically Italian in the character of its 
polychromy, it seemed so to most contemporaries. (The real foreign 
influence here, as in the profile of the tall plain steeple, is German if 
anything; and Butterfield’s molded detail continued to follow quite 
closely English fourteenth-century models.’ ) 


In this same year 1849 J. W. Wild (1814-1892) was building on 
an even more obscure London site in Soho St, Martin’s Northern 
Schools with pointed arcades of brick definitely derived from Italian 
models. Moreover, he was being acclaimed for doing this by the very 
ecclesiological leaders who had, ten years before, condemned his Itali- 
anate Christ Church, Streatham, as “Saracenic” largely because of its 
decoration with polychrome brickwork. With the publication of the 
first volume of Ruskin’s next book, The Stones of Venice, in 1851 (the 
two less important later volumes came out in 1853) and the appearance 
of Brick and Marble Architecture of the Middle Ages in Italy by G. E. 
Street (1824-1881) in 1855, Italian influence increased. Street's name, 
moreover, introduces that of the third of the three men most respon- 
sible for the sharp turn that English architecture took in the early fifties. 


Street had been a favorite of the High Church party since he 
first began building small churches and schools of a most “correct” sort 
in Cornwall upon leaving the office of the most eminently successful of 
all Gothic Revivalists, George Gilbert Scott (1811-1878). Street was 
also the author of several critical articles published in the Ecclesiologist, 
the official organ of the Ecclesiological Society, that are notable for 
their cogency. In these he commented, for example, on the applicability 
of the arcaded theme of Wild’s school to commercial buildings; he also 
attacked the curious habit of the forties, most prevalent with the mem- 
bers of the Society and their favorite architects, of designing urban 
churches on confined sites as if they were to sprawl over ample village 
greens. Street began his first important church, with associated school 
buildings, that of All Saints at Boyne Hill near Maidenhead, in 1853. 
Here he employed red brick and almost as much permanent polychrome 
as Butterfield was providing at All Saints’, Margaret Street. He also 
handled the detail, particularly on the school, with something of the 
same sort of brutal “realism” (to use the catchword of the period which 


4 A detailed discussion of this problem will be found in my Early Victorian Architecture in 
Britain, Chap. XVII, ‘Ruskin or Butterfield? Victorian Gothic at the Midcentury.” 

5 Despite the “correctness” of Butterfield's detailing, an idiosyncratic coarsening can be 
noted at St. Augustine's College in Canterbury and in other work done by him several years 
before All Saints’ was designed; yet, by contrast to other aspects of his mature style, his 
molded detail remained conventional. 
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has been defined earlier) that Butterfield used on his subsidiary build- 
ings. 

In 1853-54 Scott, hitherto a most “correct” if uninspired Revival- 
ist, provided for Camden Church in the Peckham Road in South London 
— Ruskin’s own family church — a new east end in a round-arched and 
banded mode of definitely Italianate inspiration. Ruskin himself col- 
laborated on the window design, or so it is said. There is sufficient 
Gothic “realism” in the detail here to justify considering this a round- 
arched variant of the High Victorian Gothic. But it seems also to be 
related to the later Rundbogenstil of this decade in Germany and Aus- 
tria, like the contemporary church of All Souls in New York by Jacob 
Wrey Mould (1825-1886), vulgarly known as the “Church of the Holy 
Zebra.” Nor is it altogether without resemblance to such a contempo- 
rary French church as the enormous and boldly striped Byzantinesque 
cathedral of Marseilles which Léon Vaudoyer (1803-1872) began in 
1855. 

Several far more important and better-publicized interventions 
in architecture on the part of Ruskin followed immediately. In consid- 
erable part because of his personal influence with Oxford friends, the 
Gothic design of the Irish architects Sir Thomas Deane (1792-1871) 
and Benjamin Woodward (1815-1861 )* was accepted for the Univer- 
sity Museum at Oxford in 1855. Woodward had already proved himself 
a would-be Ruskinian in detailing the Museum of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, begun in 1853 in a Venetian (though largely quattrocento) way. As 
the Oxford Museum rose to completion in the next four years, Ruskin 
was in continuous contact with Woodward, himself providing the de- 
sign for at least one window as well as encouraging the delegation to 
Irish carvers named O’Shea of much of the responsibility for the orna- 
mental decoration — of which only a small part was, in fact, ever exe- 
cuted. The work of the O’Sheas is better appreciated in Dublin where 
the decoration both of the Trinity College building and of Deane & 
Woodward's Kildare Street Club of 1861 was carried out by them in a 
very free and yet boldly naturalistic vein. 


The most interesting feature of the University Museum —and 
one with which it is surprising to find Ruskin, who hated iron and all it 
stood for in the nineteenth-century world, in any way involved — is the 
roof of iron and glass over the court (figure 3). How different this is, 
however, from the bare “functionalism” which iron-founders without 
architectural control were providing at the same time in the “Brompton 
Boilers” in South Kensington! Yet it is even more different from Thomas 
Hopper’s or Thomas Rickman’s delicate, Perpendicular-detailed iron 
(Gothic of fifty years earlier. Despite the great elaboration of the orna- 
6 Dsane owed his knighthood to having been Mayor of Cork, not to his professional attain- 


ments. It would appear that Woodward did all the firm's designing in the fifties and, after 
his death in 1861, Deane's son, Thomas Newenham, took over. 
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ment — all very metallic in character yet also clearly dependent on 
Early Gothic precedent — what is most notable in the structure of the 
court is its highly articulated character, as if the architects had asked 
themselves, “How would thirteenth-century builders have used iron had 
it been readily available to them?” Is this, possibly, the first echo in 
England of the theories of E. E. Viollet-le-Duc (1814-1879), the French 
architect who was to exercise an international influence equal to Rus- 
kin’s over the next generation? Probably not, as his own ultimate en- 
thusiasm for iron began only some ten years later. Whether or not 
there is specific influence from Viollet-le-Duc here, his great archaeo- 
logical publication, the Dictionnaire Raisonné,’ had begun to appear 
the year before. Very soon the structural expressiveness of “Early 
French” detailing, studied by English architects at first hand as well as 
in the woodcuts of the Dictionnaire, began to supplant Italian poly- 
chromy as the hallmark of advanced fashion in the higher aesthetic 
circles. 

A more modest Oxford building by Deane & Woodward, the 
Union Debating Hall of 1856-57, has more vigor on the whole than 
does the Museum, particularly in its very characteristic notched-brick 
detailing. It also had the advantage of murals executed in 1857-59 by 
the young Pre-Raphaelites.* One of these, who had just left Street’s 
architectural office to turn briefly to painting, was William Morris. His 
ceiling here initiated the most distinguished career of architectural 
decoration of the second half of the century. As a critical writer Morris 
was destined, moreover, to be at least as influential on later architecture 
as Ruskin or Viollet-le-Duc. 

Of the same date as the Union, 1856, is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of Butterfield’s extant churches, that at Baldersby St. James, 
near Beverley in Yorkshire, with its contiguous group of vicarage, 
school, and cottages. All of stone externally, the polychromy of the 
church is rather a sort of “polytexture,” most effectively handled in the 
banding of the tall pyramidal spire above the plain square tower. In- 
ternally a delicate harmony of pink and grey-blue bricks, with accents 
of creamy stone, replaces the acid chords of All Saints’ in London, a 
harmony that is rivalled in the Welsh church of St. Augustine at Pen- 
arth near Cardiff, built a decade later in 1866 (figure 4). At the same 
time, Samuel Saunders Teulon (1812-1873) at St. Andrew’s, in Coin 
Street off Stamford Street south of the Thames in London, was using 
the boldest of brick and stone banding externally and, inside, elaborate 
patterns of light-colored brickwork. Moreover the rather Germanic plan 


7 E. E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de I'architecture francaise du XI° au XVI" siécle, 
10 vols. (Paris, 1854-68). 

See W. Holman Hunt, Oxford Union Society: The Story of the Painting of the Pictures on 
the Walls and the Decorations on the Ceiling of the Old Debating Hall (now the Library) in 
the Years 1857-8-9 (Oxford, 1906). 
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of this church, demolished since the second World War, was highly un- 
orthodox by established ecclesiological standards. Already it was evi- 
dent that within the High Victorian Gothic there were to be two 
streams, one High Church in its patronage and led by architects of con- 
siderable learning and sophistication like Butterfield and Street, an- 
other more characteristically Low Church — and often quite secular — 
that was generally much coarser and more philistine, not to say out- 
right illiterate. 

Yet not all the best work of High Church architects was ecclesi- 
astical. By 1857 John Loughborough Pearson (1817-1897) had already 
designed some respectable if not very interesting churches distin- 
guished chiefly by their very fine spires; but his first work of positive 
High Victorian character was Quar Wood, a country house he built in 
Gloucestershire in that year. The skillful asymmetrical massing around 
the stair tower here, the plastic variety provided by several different 
types of steep roofs, the crisp precision of the detailing: all combine to 
produce a modest mansion of real distinction that is characteristic of 
many of the aspirations of High Victorian Gothic leaders in the fifties. 
But those aspirations were already quite varied. 

Two houses begun soon after Quar Wood, both within the broad 
frame of reference of the maturing High Victorian Gothic, could hardly 
differ more from one another. In remodelling Eatington Park in War- 
wickshire in 1858 John Prichard (1818-1886) attempted to mask an 
underlying Georgian mansion by a profusion of bold innovations in the 
detailing of the new shell of masonry. Stone polychromy, applied sculp- 
ture, boldly plastic membering of walls, roofs, and chimneys: all are 
used here more abundantly than ever before. The Red House at Bexley 
Heath in Kent, on the other hand, which P. §. Webb, who had been a 
fellow pupil with Morris in Street’s office, built for Morris in 1859-60 is 
notable for its extreme simplicity. So also is the house, now known as 
Benfleet Hall, that he built in 1861 at Cobham in Surrey for Spencer 
Stanhope, another of the young artists who had collaborated on the 
murals of the Oxford Union. This has a rather better plan, grouping the 
dining room and drawing room about a stair hall that is itself a real 
room. 

Webb’s houses have no polychromy, only walls of plain red 
brick beautifully laid; there is no sculptured detail at all; and the few 
breaks in the loose massing of the walls and roof are closely related to 
the informal ease of the plans. Only the high roofs of red tile are similar 
to the slated ones of Pearson’s Quar Wood. Put in the plain, very “real” 
detailing and the segmental-headed white-painted window sash of an 
early eighteenth-century sort set under pointed relieving arches, the 
relationship is close to the secular work of somewhat older men — to 
Butterfield’s vicarages of the forties and more notably to his clergy 
house and school at All Saints’, Margaret Street (figure 1). Webb had 
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himself worked on some of the many rather similar vicarages and 
schools that Street had been building for a decade and more. Webb’s 
first big country house, Arisaig, built of local stone in the remote Scottish 
Highlands forty miles beyond Fort William in Inverness-shire, begin- 
ning in 1863, may properly be considered High Victorian Gothic also. 
It is especially interesting, like Benfleet Hall, for its plan with the prin- 
cipal living rooms arranged around a two-story central hall. 

Down to about 1860 the development of the High Victorian 
Gothic was on the whole convergent. Henceforth, not only did young 
architects more and more try to ape one or another aspect of the in- 
tensely personal mode of Butterfield, they also formed loose stylistic 
alliances so that individuality tended to become lost in various sorts of 
group expression. The boldest and the most unruly architects were no 
longer so likely to be of the High Church party as of the Low. St. Simon 
Zelotes of 1859 in Moore Street in London, by Joseph Peacock (1821- 
1893), hardly compares with the work of Butterfield and Street in dis- 
tinction. But its internal polychromy of white and black brick outbids 
that of their best London churches which were also built at the end 
of this decade. 

Butterfield’s St. Alban’s, Holborn, in Baldwin’s Gardens off the 
Gray’s Inn Road in London, built in 1858-61, is a ruin today. But some- 
thing of its splendidly tall proportions as well as the rich brick and tile 
marquetry over the chancel arch can with difficulty still be appre- 
hended. The contrast in quality with Peacock’s work is amazing. Street’s 
church of St. James the Less in Thorndike Street off the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road in London, also of 1858-61, is less fine but still much superior to 
Peacock’s work. The tall square tower, set apart like a campanile, has a 
curiously gawky roof based on a medieval Genoese model, and the 
interior is somewhat dark and cavernous. But in the richness of its red 
and black brick patterns, used both inside and out, and in the bold 
naturalistic carving of the nave capitals, Street’s church rivals But- 
terfield’s All Saints’ and St. Alban’s and is, moreover, still completely 
intact. 


Various younger men of Webb’s generation were beginning to 
make an important contribution in church design also. G. F. Bodley 
(1827-1907), trained in his kinsman Scott's office, built St. Michael’s, 
Brighton, in 1859-62. This musi have been very striking for the boldness 
of its scale and for the vigor of its structural expression before it was 
overshadowed by the tall nave beside it that was added by William 
Burges (1827-1881 ).® But it is not the parody of “Early French” detail- 
ing in the square archivolts and spreading capitols of the nave arcade, 


® Burges designed this in 1868 in his most archaeological and articulated French Gothic 
manner. Construction began only in 1893, long after Burges’ death, and the quality of the 
execution, so uncharacteristic of the still High Victorian date of the original design, is 
thereby explained; at best the design was singularly out of key with what Bodley had built, 
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so soon to be abjured by Bodley, that is significant here but the fact that 
this was the first church to receive an over-all decorative treatment, in- 
cluding stained glass, at the hands of Morris and his close associates, 
the painters Ford Madox Brown and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

It is not the least claim to distinction of the High Victorian 
Gothic that it nurtured this brilliant revival of decorative art led by 
Morris. Many English churches of the sixties and seventies are worth 
visiting chiefly for their windows by Morris, Brown, and Burne-Jones, 
and some of their fine glass was exported to America. 

A quite different sort of contemporary church is that of the Holy 
Saviour, Aberdeen Park, in London built by William H. White (1826- 
18g0 ) in 1859. Externally this is quiet and rather shapeless; but inside 
the red brick of the exterior gives way to a subtle harmony of patterned 
brickwork in beiges, browns, and mauves — assisted in the chancel by 
some additional decorative painting — that is unequalled in High Vic- 
torian polychromy. Also rather different from standard High Church 
Anglican work of the day is the Roman Catholic church of St. Peter in 
Leamington of 1861-65 by Henry Clutton (1819-1893), who had won 
the competition for Lille Cathedral in France in 1855 with a design 
prepared in collaboration with Burges. Internally the characteristic ar- 
ticulation of Camdenian planning was given up here: nave and apse 
form one continuous vessel, almost basilican in effect, under a barrel 
roof that ends in a half dome. Unfortunately, the painted decoration of 
the walls and the ceiling has all been destroyed; the effect must once 
have been much less barren than it is today. Externally, plain red brick 
is most happily combined with stone trim treated with great simplicity 
and yet with extreme subtlety. The inspiration is Early French, per- 
haps influenced by Viollet-le-Duc,'° although Clutton knew old French 
work at first hand; but the smooth concavities and the delicately varied 
chamfers are handled with the greatest originality and justness of scale. 
The fine tower, at once sturdy in detailing and svelte in shape, has un- 
happily lost its original pyramidal roof. Such things, however, are not 
so generally recognized to be High Victorian as is the work of archi- 
tects less literate in their Gothicism. 

Elvethan Hall by Teulon, built also in 1861, was perhaps the wild- 
est of all High Victorian Gothic houses, so complex in composition and 
so varied in its detailing that it quite defies description (figure 5). Poly- 
chromy ran riot, forms of the most various but undefinable medieval 
provenience were merged into one another, and the result illustrated to 
perfection that original mode of design which Thomas Harris (1830- 


10 Since this is a Catholic church and by a man who knew French Gothic architecture well, 
it provides the fairest possible comparison with Viollet-le-Duc’s own new church of St. 
Denys-de-l'Estrée at St. Denis built in 1860-67, i.e., at almost precisely the same time. 
Viollet-le-Duc is world-famous; Clutton not generally considered even in England to have 
been one of the leaders of his generation. Yet the superiority of the Leamington church to 
the St. Denis church is very considerable indeed both inside and out. 
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1900 )!! had just christened “Victorian” in describing a project he pub- 
lished in 1860 for a terrace of houses at Harrow. 

Several churches of the mid-sixties rival Elvethan Hall if not 
Harris’ “Victorian Terrace” in their oddity. There is, for example, Teu- 
lon’s own St. Thomas’s, Wrotham Road, of 1864, piling up to its heavy 
central tower among the railway yards of Camden Town in London; 
and there is also his much, much more idiosyncratic St. Paul’s, Avenue 
Road, also of 1864, on the approaches to Hampstead. This was purged 
internally of its original decoration some years ago but it remains ex- 
ternally, despite its present abandoned state, an almost unrecognizable 
variant of the standard Victorian Gothic church, so peculiarly is it 
composed. At St. Mary’s in the London suburb of Ealing, built in 1866- 
73, Teulon used iron columns for the nave arcade; a still wilder Low 
Church architect, Bassett Keeling (1836-1886), did the same in two 
London churches, St. Mark’s in St. Mark’s Road, Notting Dale, and 
St. George’s on Campden Hill (where they have since been replaced ), 
both begun in 1864. Nor were Teulon and Keeling by any means the 
only architects to revive the use of iron columns in the sixties; even 
Burges introduced them once in a church —St. Faith’s in Londes- 
borough Road, Stoke Newington, now largely demolished — and also 
in his Speech Room at Harrow School of 1872. 

Of a quite different order is another London church, St. Martin’s 
in Vicar’s Road, Gospel Oak, also begun in 1864. This is by E. B. Lamb 
(1805-1869 ), an architect who had already begun to show rather High 
Victorian tendencies in the thirties. There is no polychromy here and 
the inspiration from the past is neither Italian nor French but the still 
heterodox English Perpendicular. The massive plasticity of Lamb’s per- 
sonal mode, with much large-scale chamfering and a consistent use of 
segmental-pointed arches in several orders, is happier where it was ex- 
ploited more simply on the nearby rectory. The interior of his church, 
which has a sort of central plan with wide transepts and only a slightly 
prolonged nave, is a forest of timberwork ingeniously bracketted and 
intersected in a fashion peculiar to Lamb. Only perhaps in an interna- 
tional context, in relation to the contemporary American “Stick Style,” 
is this sort of structural articulation intelligible. But the solid, compactly- 
planned, and simply-detailed rectory has virtues not unworthy of com- 
parison with Webb’s more delicately scaled and functionally articu- 
lated early houses. 

Two churches by Street, St. John’s,!* Montpelier Terrace, at Tor- 
quay of 1861-71 and that of St. Philip and St. James in the Woodstock 
Road at Oxford, which was completed in 1862, are more standard prod- 
ucts of the early sixties. The former is notable for the very rich marble 
11 See D. Harbron, “Thomas Harris,"’ Architectural Review, XCII (1942), 63-66, and P. Donner, 


“Harris Florilegium,” Architectural Review, XCIII (1943), 51-52. 
12 This is spoilt externally by an unfortunate tower added by his son A. E. Street in 1884-85. 
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polychromy in the chancel and the full complement of windows by 
Morris and Burne-Jones; the latter is more “Early French,” with a tai! 
tower rising in front of the polygonal apse and a curiously unorthodox 
but effectively “real” way of running the nave arches straight into the 
east wail with no imposts to support them at all (figure 6). This device 
was repeated at All Saints’ in Pembroke Road, Clifton, now a ruin, where 
the variety of colors of the fine local stones — orange and blue Pennant 
and cream Bath — permitted a more truly structural polychromy than 
usual and one of remarkable tonal harmony and elegance. All Saints’ 
was begun in 1863. 

Both Burges and Pearson erected distinguished churches at this 
time, Burges in Ireland, Pearson in London. St. Finbar’s Church of 
Ireland Cathedral in Cork, designed in 1862 for a competition and 
built in 1865-76, is of unusual size for a British church of this period and, 
what is more unusual for a nineteenth-century cathedral, it was com- 
pleted without serious modification of the original project. Provided 
with a fine open site and a full complement of towers, two flanking the 
west front and a taller one over the crossing, this rivals in elaboration 
the big Gothic churches built on the Continent in this period. More- 
over, the detailing is of a distinctly French twelfth-century order with 
very few eclectic or Italianate touches, thus recalling the winning de- 
sign of 1855 for the Lille Cathedral that Burges had prepared with 
Clutton. Yet the contrast with contemporary continental Gothic — even 
with Lille Cathedral as it was finally executed by others — is almost as 
great 2s in the case of the rather more original English churches of this 
period by Butterfield and by Street. 

In the interior of St. Finbar’s Burges developed the theme of 
articulation —a theme even more characteristically “Early English” 
than “Early French” — with remarkable plastic vigor; while the hand- 
some wooden roof, so rare a feature in medieval France, lends to the 
whole an unmistakably Victorian air. Less subtle, less “aesthetic” than 
other churches of the sixties by younger men, St. Finbar’s has the sort 
of athletic strength that is characteristic of mnch High Victorian Gothic 
expressed here in unusually literate, not to say archaeological, terms. 

Burges’ church opened the road again towards a more “correct” 
imitation of the medieval High Gothic, such as had been dominant 
under Pugin’s influence in the forties, a road along which Pearson soon 
advanced more rapidly and more doggedly than he. Yet Pearson’s own 
South London church of 1863-65, St. Peter’s in Kennington Lane, Vaux- 
hall, is more typically High Victorian than is St. Finbar’s. The rich 
carving of the capitals and the heavy scaling of the other stone detail 
are “Early French” in character; but the walls are of London stock brick 
and there is some polychromy of the quieter, less Butterfieldian, sort 
rather resembling White’s at St. Saviour’s, Aberdeen Park. The con- 
tinuity of the chancel and rounded apse with the nave echoes the “uni- 
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fied space” of Clutton’s Leamington interior. Puginian articulation of 
plan and mass were henceforth somewhat out of date with the leading 
younger architects, however much they returned to Pugin’s standards 
of archaeological imitation and even to his sort of painted polychromy. 

The Albert Memorial'* in Hyde Park in London is a monument 
generally — and not unjustly — considered the perfect symbol of this 
High Victorian period, more perfect than the Houses of Parliament (in 
the early sixties at last approaching completion) were of the previous 
Early Victorian period. In 1861 Queen Victoria’s beloved husband died. 
In the competition for a national memorial to rise in Hyde Park near 
the site of the Crystal Palace, held the next year, G. G. Scott almost 
inevitably won first place. Construction of the Albert Memorial began 
in 1863 and took nearly ten years. By the time it was completed in 1872, 
critics of advanced taste were already condemning it, yet it represents 
precisely what Scott most liked to do and what he undoubtedly did best 
—in his own words, this his “most prominent work” represented his 
“highest and most enthusiastic efforts.”'* It is, moreover, an epitome of 
those aesthetic aspirations most widely held at the time it was designed. 

The contrast between this elaborate shrine and Scott’s modest and 
essentially archaeological Martyrs’ Memorial of 1841 at Oxford is very 
_ great — what a long distance the English Gothic Revival had travelled 
in little more than a score of years! Among Early Victorian memorials 
the Prince Consort’s cenotaph is rather more like the Scott Monument 
in Edinburgh, designed by E. Meikle Kemp (1795-1844) in 1836 and 
built 1840-46, than like the Oxford one. But where Kemp’s is soft and 
monochrome, this is hard and almost kaleidoscopically polychromatic. 
Scott’s theme is still that of the fourteenth-century English Eleanor 
Crosses as it had been at Oxford, and this theme was certainly most 
appropriate for a monument to a Royal spouse. But the inspiration for 
the detailed treatment came rather from relatively small reliquaries and 
other medieval works executed in metal and embellished with enamels 
and semi-precious stones. 

Where the models for the Martyrs’ Memorial were purely Eng- 
lish, the relevant precedents for the Albert Memorial were mostly 
Continental: Italian, French, German, and Flemish. The materials are 
cold and shining, polished granites, marbles and serpentines of various 
colors; and much of the detail is executed in gunmetal, either left plain 
or richly gilded. A profusion of white marble sculpture at various scales 
leads up to the seated bronze figure of the Prince by J. H. Foley, finally 
installed in 1876, over which is a vaulted canopy of brilliantly colored 


13 See [G. G. Scott,] The National Memorial to H.R.H. the Prince Consort (London, 1873). 

14 Scott's aspirations for architecture, in general more sympathetic than what he actually 
built, will be found in his Remarks on Secular and D stic Architecture, Present and 
Future (London, 1858). 
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glass mosaic. Enamels, cabochons of marble or serpentine, and intri- 
cately crisp detail of the most metallic character carry out Scott’s basic 
idea of a ciborium enlarged to monumental scale. 

Compared to the Albert Memorial most of Scott’s other work 
of this period lacks special interest. His churches, particularly, are likely 
to be dull and respectable, reflecting the new eclectic tastes of the day 
only in rather minor and inconspicuous ways. His Exeter College 
Chapel at Oxford of 1856-58 is a sort of Sainte Chapelle; St. John’s Col- 
lege Chapel at Cambridge of 1863-69 is equally monumental but some- 
what less French in character and also more original in its proportions. 
His secular work at Oxford and Cambridge is also dull, lacking the 
Ruskinian touches that give some vitality to the Meadow Buildings 
built for Christ Church in 1863 by Six Thomas Deane and his son 
Thomas Newenham Deane (1828-1899). 

Far finer, however, is their Kildare Street Club in Dublin, facing 
the Trinity College Museum across an expanse of lawn; for this con- 
tinues the best Ruskinian tradition of the work that they did earlier 
with Woodward.'® 

A very striking example of the Gothic of the early sixties in 
England, superior to anything at Oxford or Cambridge, is the Merchant 
Seamen’s Orphan Asylum of 1861 by G. Somers Clark (1825-1882), now 
the Wanstead Hospital, in a suburb northeast of London. This is, in- 
deed, more like what is usually supposed to be Ruskinian, because of 
the Venetian Gothic detailing, than the very original Dublin clubhouse 
with its consistent theme of segmental arches and its bold naturalistic 
carving. But, like that, the Wanstead building is generically High Vic- 
torian in the asymmetrical massing, the strong colors of the black- 
banded red brickwork, and the surprising richness of the decoration 
that Clark lavished on a secular and essentially utilitarian structure. 

In the early sixties several younger men, most of them trained in 
Street's office, were already turning away from the stridency of the 
characteristic work of the High Victorian leaders towards simpler and 
suaver modes. Webb’s houses of this period have been mentioned. Here 
the plain row of small London shops he built in Worship Street, Fins- 
bury, in 1861 might be described. In them the material is not even red 
brick but London stocks excellently laid. Almost nothing is overtly 
Gothic, yet a sense of medieval craftsmanship controls the handling 
of the wide shopwindows below and of the modern sash-windows in 
the upper stories. Above all, the general composition is quiet and regu- 
lar with none of the asymmetrical articulation characteristic of the 
houses he was building in these years. 

A similar quietness controls the design of the wing that W. Eden 
Nesfield (1835-1888 ) — son of Sir Charles Barry’s collaborator on Ital- 


15 Woodward's death occurred in the same year, 1861, that this clubhouse was begun, but it 
is possible, even probable, that the original design was his. 
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ian gardens, William A. Nesfield, and a pupil not of Street but of 
William Burn and Anthony Salvin — was adding to the Earl of Craven's 
seat, Combe Abbey in Warwickshire, beginning in 1863. This was 
Nesfield’s earliest work of any consequence. Despite his own studies of 
French Gothic,!* which he published in 1862 with a dedication to Lord 
Craven, and the tracings that he is supposed to have made from the 
illustrations of Gothic detail in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire, the arches 
at Combe Abbey are round, not pointed, and the main architectural 
theme is the Tudor “window-wall” of many lights divided by stone 
mullions and transoms. 


In a completely new house, Cloverley Hall in Shropshire, that 
Nesfield began in 1865 together with his partner Richard Norman 
Shaw (1831-1912) from Street’s office, the great window bays and the 
other ranges of stone-mullioned windows in the beautifully laid salmon- 
pink brick walls were even more the principal theme of the design. 
But in the decorations, delicate in scale and elegant in craftsmanship, 
a new sort of eclecticism made its appearance. Basically the house de- 
rives from those manor houses of the sixteenth century that were unin- 
fluenced by Renaissance ideas; but in the detailing of Cloverley there 
were Japanese motifs, notably the sunflower disks that Nesfield called 
his “pies,” reflecting the new interest in Oriental art that such painters 
as Rossetti and Whistler were taking. Except for its relatively early date, 
Cloverley Hall has no place in a discussion of the High Victorian Gothic, 
for it is characteristically Late Victorian. 


Nesfield’s partner Shaw, however, built in the sixties two 
churches that were still High Victorian in style, one in Yorkshire, the 
other at Lyons in France. Holy Trinity, Bingley, of 1866-67 is one of the 
finest examples of the “Early French” phase of the Victorian Gothic. 
Externally it builds up to a very tall central tower, superbly propor- 
tioned and very simply detailed, that more than rivals in quality Street's 
at Oxford. Internally the fine random-ashlar stonework — there is no 
polychromy — the very bold and structural detailing of the square 
archivolts, and the simply-carved capitals illustrate even better than 
does Webb’s domestic work in brick the new and more sophisticated 
attitude towards the building crafts. The principles involved go back 
to Pugin; but now for the first time in Webb’s and Nesfield’s and Shaw’s 
work of the sixties one senses a real respect, at once intelligent and 
intuitive, for the specific nature of various different materials. Such a 
respect would continue to give special quality to the work of the most 
distinguished English and American architects of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

The Lyons church, which Shaw began in 1868, is certainly one 
of the finest of the many Victorian churches that were built on the 


16 See W. E. Nesfield, Specimens of Mediaeval Architecture . . . in France and Italy (London, 
1862). 
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Continent tor local English colonies but very different from that at 
Bingley. A city church set between tall blocks of flats, this is also very 
tall in its proportions and has a more urban character than the York- 
shire church. French freestone does not lend itself to the particular 
type of semi-rustic craftsmanship that was now rising to favor with the 
younger English architects; hence the Lyons church is less significant 
than the Bingley one in that respect. But Shaw was not primarily a 
church architect nor did he long remain a High Victorian. If he did 
not actually initiate the succeeding “Queen Anne” phase, he became by 
the early seventies its leading protagonist. 

More characteristic of the various new directions that Victorian 
Gothic was already taking in the mid-sixties however, directions that 
soon also led quite away from the High Victorian, are several new 
churches by Bodley and by James Brooks that were both designed well 
before Shaw’s at Bingley and Lyons were begun. In Bodley’s All Saints’ 
in Jesus Lane, Cambridge, begun in 1863, the spikiness of the Italian- 
izing Victorian Gothic and the coarser structuralism of the “Early 
French” — rarely carried further than in his own early church at Brigh- 
ton -- gave way to something much more English in inspiration. There 
is, for example, a very deep chancel and only one aisle, not to speak of 
a battlemented tower at one side out of which rises a smaller stone 
spire. In fact Bodley returned here to the fourteenth-century Decorated 
models preferred by Pugin, some of them of so “I:te” a character as to 
suggest the still forbidden Perpendicular. 

Bodley also made even more use of the decorati,< talents of 
Morris and his associates than he had done at St. Michael’s, Brighton. 
His St. Martin’s-on-the-Cliff, Scarborough, completed in 1863, which 
falls between St. Michael’s and All Saints’ in style as well as in date, has 
less historical importance but was also very richly decorated by the 
Morris firm. At All Saints’ painted polychromy, but of a rather subtle 
order much superior to most of that of the forties, entirely replaced 
“permanent polychrome.” The brocade patterns stencilled on the walls 
seem almost like designs by Pugin strengthened in their outlines and in 
their colors by Morris. Although Bodley’s mature career as one of the 
two principal Late Victorian church architects did not really get under 
way until about 1870, Victorian Gothic was evidently coming full circle 
at All Saints’ and the High Victorian phase of church architecture was 
nearly over. 

Another important new church of this period, St. Saviour’s, Penn 
Street, in the Hoxton district of the East End of London, was begun in 
1865 by James Brooks (1825-1901). Unfortunately this was very badly 
damaged in the blitz and has since been demolished. St. Saviour’s was 
of brick and included some polychromy like Brooks’ slightly earlier 
East End church, St. Michael’s in Mark Street, Shoreditch, of 1863-65. 
But what was really significant at St. Saviour’s was the unified interior 
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space, ending like Clutton’s Leamington church and Pearson’s Vauxhall 
church in London in a rounded apse. Notable also were the Webb-like 
quietness of the general composition and the straightforward handling 
of the main structural elements. In another well preserved church by 
Brooks in the East End, St. Chad’s, Nichols Square, in the Haggerston 
district, which was begun in 1867, the same qualities can be seen in a 
more mature state. Moreover the rather plain windows and the simple 
molded brick trim are echoed at domestic scale on the nearby rectory 
with a result that almost rivals Webb’s houses of the sixties. 

The fine vessel of the interior of St. Chad’s, with its simple nave 
arcade of stone, clean red-brick walls, quietly structural wooden roof 
over the nave, and brick-vaulted chancel, contrasts strikingly with the 
almost hectic elaboration and dramatically vertical proportions of But- 
terfield’s last London church of any real interest, St. Augustine’s, Queen’s 
Gate, of 1865-71. Two of his churches of the late sixties outside London, 
All Saints’ at Babbacombe near Torquay, which was built in 1868-74, 
and the earlier mentioned St. Augustine’s, Penarth, begun in 1866, are 
much more satisfactory examples of Butterfield’s middle period. 

Victorian Gothic, whether Early or High, is primarily an ec- 
clesiastical mode. The leading Neo-Gothic architects were happiest 
when building churches; their few secular works — if parsonages, col- 
leges, and schools can really be called secular in this period — generally 
have a churchy tone. But it is characteristic of the High Victorian 
Gothic as opposed to the Early Victorian Gothic, and a fortiori to the 
Neo-Gothic of the Continent, that it became for some twenty years, 
from the early fifties to the early seventies, a nearly universal mode. A 
good many houses have already been cited; and certainly no churches 
of this period are finer speciments of High Victorian Gothic than the 
warehouse of 104 Stokes Croft in B~istol built by E. W. Godwin (1833- 
1886), a friend of Burges, in the early sixties or the office building at 
61 Mark Lane, in the City of London of 1864-65 by George Aitchison 
(1825-1910) (figure 7). The one is an especially subtle attempt to 
follow Ruskin’s Italianism, the other more “Early French” in its de- 
tail; but both use round-arched arcading throughout their several 
stories. 

Godwin," in two rather modest town halls, one at Northampton 
of 1861-64 which is exceedingly rich in sculptural detail, the other at 


17 Godwin's active and distinguished Victorian Gothic period concluded with the building of 
two castles in Ireland, Dromore at Pallaskenny for the Earl of Limerick in 1867-69 and 
Glenbegh in 1868-71. Burges was with him in Ireland when he designed Dromore, and its 
decorations and furnishings rival in elaboration and exceed in elegance what Burges did 
for Lord Bute at Cardiff Castle and Castell Coch in the succeeding years. A row with the 
client for Glenbegh, who complained of drastic leakage, in which Godwin's then partner 
Henry Crisp deserted him, did Godwin much harm professionally. He was still a rela- 
tively important figure in the Late Victorian seventies associated with Whistler and with 
Wilde but more as decorator than as architect. Curiously enough he is probably best known 
today as Ellen Terry's lover. 
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Congleton in Cheshire of 1864-67 which is more severe and “Early 
French” in character, produced two further High Victorian Gothic 
works of the highest quality (figure 8). Unfortunately by the time the 
taste of the authorities in the larger English cities caught up in the late 
sixties with the advanced position of the High Church architectural lead- 
ers, those leaders had left that position far behind. As a result many of 
the biggest and most conspicuous public edifices are very retardataire. 
Gothic designs won only low premiums in the Government Offices com- 
petition in 1857 although both Street’s and Deane & Woodward's — on 
which Ruskin advised — were of considerable distinction. When Alfred 
Waterhouse (1830-1905), two years later, won the competition for the 
Manchester Assize Courts he elaborated the design of this large public 
structure along the rather unimaginative lines of Deane & Woodward's 
earlier Oxford Museum, then just reaching completion. 

At best Waterhouse had a rather heavy hand and a wishy-washy 
sort of eclectic taste somewhat like G. G. Scott’s. He lacked the cranky 
boldness of a Butterfield, the sophistication of a Street, and the sense of 
craftsmanship of such men as Webb and Godwin who were his own 
contemporaries. But he did have real capacity as a planner of large and 
complex buildings, something at which most of the leading church ar- 
chitects had little or no experience. Thus his Manchester Town Hall, 
begun ten years after the Assize Courts in 1869, while lacking all the 
refinement of Godwin’s smaller and earlier ones, is a large-scale exercise 
in High Victorian Gothic of some interest. But inevitably the High Vic- 
torian Gothic was a mode less well suited to this kind of monumental 
exploitation than the contemporary Second Empire mode as it had 
become naturalized in England and America by the sixties. For all the 
skill of Waterhouse in the organization of the plan and in the bold 
detailing of the stonework inside and out, the Manchester Town Hall 
is a late and inferior work — late, that is, in the particular phase of 
Victorian style which it represents, though not of course late in the 
increasingly successful career of its own architect. 

Certain buildings by Deane & Woodward and by Scott at Oxford 
and Cambridge have already been mentioned; much more exists by 
Scott, Waterhouse, and various others, very little of it of any distinction, 
yet sometimes fitting not too uncomforably into the general scene. The 
most striking example of Victorian Gothic architecture at Oxford, for- 
tunately on an isolated site opposite the Parks where it has no neigh- 
bors earlier than the Museum, is Butterfield’s Keble College, a complete 
entity in itself largely built in 1868-70. With its walls so violently stri- 
ated with bricks of various colors, Keble would have been a most dis- 
turbing increment to any existing college; on the other hand Butterfield’s 
quietly stone-banded chapel at Balliol of 1857 is that college’s happiest 
feature, the rest having been largely rebuilt by Waterhouse in 1857-69 
and in 1877. 
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1.2 All Saints’ (1849-53) 
Margaret Street, London 
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University Museum (1855-59) 
Oxtord 


St. Augustine’s (1866) 
Penarth 


Elvethan Hall (1860) 
Near Hartford-Bridge, Hants. 


St. Philip and St. James (1859-62) 
Oxford 
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7 Office Building (1864) 
59-61 Mark Lane, London 


8 Town Hall (1864-67) 
Congleton, Cheshire 
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Since Keble was founded by Butterfield’s pious High Church 
friends for clerical students, its chapel, added to the group in 1873-76, 
understandably dominates the whole. Tall and richly decorated, this 
has many of Butterfield’s virtues, but it quite lacks the directness and 
the poignance of his best work of the fifties and early sixties. The hall 
and library are less monumental than the chapel, fitting more easily into 
the ranges of sets that surround the two quadrangles. The over-all com- 
position is fairly regular and there is little of the coarse or fussy detail- 
ing that Scott and Waterhouse used in their “Collegiate Gothic.” More- 
over, the scale of Keble is modestly domestic despite its considerable 
size, and the features are simple and crisp; but in the relatively clean 
air of Oxford Butterfield’s brick polychromy has not received the de- 
sirable mellowing that it gets in London. The banded walls here cer- 
tainly lack that harmony which the softer colors of the materials he used 
in his country church interiors generally produced. 

By the time Keble was completed — indeed in advanced circles 
before it was begun — such polychromatic brashness was out-of-date. 
Yet at Rugby School, where Butterfield’s building of 1868-72 is joined 
to various early structures, the polychromy is even louder; moreover it 
is still less mellowed by time. Although Butterfield lived on through 
the rest of the century and continued to build many churches and some 
schools, this first and boldest of High Victorian Gothic architects was 
more and more left behind after the mid-sixties by the evolving taste of 
his own High Church milieu. 

There are other High Victorian Gothic collegiate groups which 
are, or would have been if carried to completion, far finer than Keble. 
Being at less renowned institutions than Oxford, they are less well 
known. University College on the sea front at Aberystwyth in Wales is 
by J. P. Seddon (1827-1906), from 1852 to 1862 a partner of John 
Prichard. This structure was begun in 1864 to serve as a hotel and in- 
corporated as its most inappropriate nucleus a small castellated villa 
built by John Nash for Uvedale Price in the 1780's. The failure of the 
hotel project, the slow and faltering start of the college, and the neces- 
sary repair and rebuilding after two fires have left a complex pile of 
most disparate character even though it is almost all by Seddon. But 
certain aspects of the building, the bowed section on the seafront — 
originally the hotel bar, later the college chapel! — and the entrance 
and stair tower on the rear are among the grandest and most boldly 
plastic fragments produced in this period. Neither Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge has anything of comparable quality. Of the other most distin- 
guished High Victorian Gothic collegiate project, Burges’ Trinity 
College in Hartford, Connecticut, only a portion of the original scheme 
of 1873 was ever executed. 

English architects in the sixties were capable of exploitin : a 
wide range of different aspects of the High Victorian Gothic in almost 
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precisely the same years. Only the size and compartmentalized organi- 
zation of G. G. Scott's office, the largest of the period and more like the 
“plan-factories” of the twentieth century, can explain how he could be 
nominally responsible for such a quiet, well-scaled, and advanced 
church as St. Andrew's, Derby, designed in 1866 — some say by J. T. 
Micklethwaite (1843-1906) who was then working for him — and also 
for such a strident, complex, and over-elaborated edifice as the Mid- 
land Grand Hotel fronting St. Pancras Railway Station in London, 
designed for the competition held the previous year. 


The shed to the rear in this station — designed in 1863 before 
the architectural competition was held, it is curious to note, by the 
engineers W. H. Barlow (1812-1902) and R. M. Ordish (1824-1886) — 
has the widest span of any in Britain, and until the nineties the widest 
in the world. For purely technical reasons its great arched metal trusses, 
tied below the tracks, rise from platform level to a flattened point. But 
there is no effective co-ordination of the elaborate masonry pile of 
Scott’s hotel and station with the engineers’ shed. The contrast to Lewis 
Cubitt’s neighboring King’s Cross Station, built some fifteen years 
earlier, is very striking indeed. The taste of English railway authorities, 
as of most patrons of architecture, had been changed completely by 
the general triumph of the High Victorian Gothic in the late fifties and 
early sixties. Yet on its completion in the mid-seventies St. Pancras was 
even more out of fashion in advanced circles than were Street’s Law 
Courts, the construction of which only began in 1874 although he had 
won the competition for them in 1866, so rapidly did taste continue to 
change in the sixties and early seventies.'* 


It would be inappropriate in this article to carry the story of Vic- 
torian Gothic much further. Scott and Street died in 1878 and 1881 
respectively, though Butterfield and Bodley lived out the century. 
Butterfield seems to have frozen for life im the mode of his early maturity 
and, as a result, produced ever feebler work after the mid-sixties; Pear- 
son, who lived until 1897, was able to maintain a leading position among 
a younger generation of architects growing ever chaster and more ar- 
chaeological in their standards without forsaking his own pursuit of 
those abstract architectonic values that give distinction to his earlier 
work. Beginning with his vast London church of St. Augustine, Kilburn, 
of 1870-80, however, his work must be considered Late Victorian. But 
it was rather Bodley, with his Late Decorated verging on Perpendicular, 
who set the pace in Anglican church-architecture from this time for- 
ward. His personal style, still tentative at All Saints’, Cambridge, in the 


18 Discussion of this conspicuous Victorian Gothic monument may be omitted here because of 
its very late date of execution. To fix a specific terminal date for the High Victorian phase 
would necessarily be arbitrary, but a building not completed until 1882 is certainly to be 
considered a hangover into the Late Victorian period, not a prime monument of the High 
Victorian. 
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mid-sixties, was mature by the time he built St. Augustine’s at Pendle- 
bury in Lancashire in 1870-74. Crisp and almost mechanical in its detail- 
ing, this tall rectangular mass, buttressed by an internal arcade, is 
impressive both inside and out. Yet it abjures most of the qualities that 
had for two decades given special vitality to English Neo-Gothic in a 
way the best of Pearson’s later churches do not. 

It has lately been said of Street’s Law Courts that they repre- 
sented a Pyrrhic victory.’® In the years between the competition of 
1866 and the beginning of their construction in 1874 the High Victorian 
Gothic had come to an end. In its central field of activity, church-archi- 
tecture, Victorian Gothic still continued but in a very much quieter 
vein. In other fields Gothic modes went out of fashion just as Grecian 
ones had done a generation earlier. There are as many reasons for this 
as there are different approaches to history. But it is generally agreed by 
historians in various scholarly disciplines that 1870 represented a water- 
shed of the Victorian age. The old assurance had gone and in no respect 
is this more evident than in the field of architecture. 


The High Victorian Gothic had been one of the boldest of all 
nineteenth-century attempts to create an architecture for the present 
within a broadly historical frame of stylistic reference. in its most 
typical monuments, such as the Albert Memorial, the High Victorian 
Gothic created something never seen before, an epitome of many of the 
most typical aspirations of the day; in its finest monuments, Butterfield’s 
churches and Webb's houses, it left a legacy that was as worthy as that 
left by any other quarter of the nineteenth century, irrelevant though 
many of their virtues must seem to the problems of our own period a 
hundred years later. To ignore, or worse to laugh at, Victorian archi- 
tecture is to miss one of that age’s most characteristic and vital con- 
tributions, a contribution whose very ambiguities may well throw 
revealing light on other critical problems of the age. It is futile to study 
the critical writings of Ruskin on architecture without examining care- 
fully the buildings that were designed by his close associates; to detach 
the achievement of Morris as a decorator from the buildings of Wood- 
ward, of Webb, and of Bodley which his decoration completed is 
equally willful and arbitrary. The creative vitality of the Victorian age 
is hardly more notable in any field than in the Gothic of the fifties and 
sixties. To call it “High” is not just a bad joke but rather a justifiable 
recognition of its relative position among the artistic manifestations of 
that period. 


Smith College 


19 Peter Ferriday, “The Revival: Stories Ancient and Modern,” Architectural Review, CXXI 
(1957), 155-157. 
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Dean Stanley’s Report of Conversations With Carlyle 


IN 1936 THE LipraRY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY acquired an item which 
should interest students of the Victorian age. Entitled Recollections of 
Events Connected with Westminster Abbey, it is a handwritten document 
recounting some of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley’s experiences as Dean of West- 
minster, and is notable chiefly for his impressions of certain men of letters 
with whom his position brought varying degrees of association. An important 
section is devoted to his occasional visits with Carlyle, continued at intervals 
until shortly before the latter’s death in 1881. Hitherto unpublished, these 
pages introduce both new and characteristic bits about their subject. It is the 
purpose of this note to reproduce the more significant passages.” 

An early meeting between the two men took place during the Crimean 
War, while Stanley was still a canon of Canterbury. Encountering each other 
at the entrance to St. Tames’s Park, they walked all the way to Cheyne Row. 
Carlyle opened the conversation with his usual jeremiad. 

He was declaiming against the disorders of the English Administration, and, 
amongst other things, I remember that I asked him what he thought of the 
“Times” newspaper. He answered, “It is the greatest funnel for the smoke to go 
up from the bottomless abyss.” He much praised the Russian government and 
deprecated our own? and said, “I sometimes look with pity on the Prince of 
Wales and wonder what will become of him.” — In the midst of this conversation 
I asked, “What, under these circumstances, is the duty of the Canon of 
Canterbury? You have not many like occasions to preach a sermon on that 

text.” — He grimly laughed, and began, “Dearly beloved Roger,” and finally 
gathered himself up and said, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.”* I still walked on and by the time we got to Chelsea he said, “There 
are two things that the Canon of Canterbury might do. The first is a thoroughly 
good edition of the Venerable Bede. The Venerable Bede is the greatest 
historical writer since Herodotus, and the object would be to produce an edition 
of it with all the places & traditions identified and localized. The second would 
be the lives of the British saints.” In answering to the question whether it would 
not be impossible to distinguish legend from fact he said, “No, you can see 
perfectly as you read them.” He then proceeded to give in great detail wud 
vividness the early years and life of St. Cuthbert. 


Except for occasional interlinear corrections and marginal notations, this manuscript is not in Dean 
Stanley's hand. Apparently this document was written from dictation. 


Quotation is by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. | am indebted to Mr. Lawrence 
E. Tanner, Keeper of Muniments, for directing my attention to this manuscript and for assisting me with 
my transcription. 


Carlyle’s praise of Russia during the Crimean conflict points up an interesting division of public opinion 
at the time. Whereas the middle-class press clamored for war, such leaders as Bright and Cobden de- 
nounced the struggle as criminal. For Carlyle, who saw in England's ‘‘thirty millions — mostly fools,’ 
it would have meant further evidence of the country's depravity. 

In his sermon of 6 February 1881, which hs preached on the occasion of Carlyle’s death, Stanley referred 


to this meeting in St. James's Park and quoted the conversation pertaining to the duty of a canon. See 
his Westminster Sermons (New York, 1882), p. 305. 
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Is Carlyle suggesting here that Stanley, a canon of Canterbury from 1851 to 
1856, should, like some earlier canon named Roger, chronicle the past?5 Or is 
Stanley being asked to follow as his model the thitteenth-century monk and 
English chronicler, Roger of Wendover? Perhaps Carlyle felt that an edition 
of Bede and a lives of the British saints by Broad-Church Stanley would offset 
the High-Church ecclesiastical works and saints’ lives to which the Oxford 
Movement had given impetus. 

At this point there is a gap of some twenty years in the recollections. 
That the two men did meet at least once during this interval, however, is 
borne out by published evidence. On the afternoon of 4 March 186g Carlyle 
and several other literary figures were guests at the Deanery, Lady Augusta 
Stanley having issued the invitations at the suggestion of Queen Victoria, who 
wanted an opportunity to talk informally with “a few men of letters.”¢ 
Though Carlyle astonished his hostess by unceremoniously seating himself 
before the Queen — after standing for an hour, he found the pain in his back 
unbearable — Stanley makes no reference to this occasion, but resumes his 
narrative with November of 1876. 

“Next to Shakespeare I love Cervantes more than any other writer,” said 
Carlyle one day. “He must have been the prettiest man that nature, or at 
any rate Spanish nature, ever turned out.” Another time he spoke of his 
admiration for Frederick the Great, on whose history he had labored for 
thirteen years. 

I have been interested in him from the time that I read a book by —___7 
upon the Seven Years’ War. He describes how the troops he commanded were 
too late by some mistake for the Battle of Torgau, lost their way in a wood — 
drenching rain, branches cracking through — thunder and lightning, and then 
suddenly the clash of arms and sounding trumpets. Frederick William made the 
Prussians what they are — first rate soldiers. He and Frederick the Great were 
much suspected in England and believed to have been at the bottom of the 
American Revolt. 


Carlyle also reminisced about his introduction to German, his mastery of 
it, and his indebtedness to Goethe. Though Dean Stanley’s report contains 
little that is new concerning these points, it does draw together and reaffirm 
what may be found in scattered sources. 


The first book that made me desire to know German was Madame de Staél’s 
“Allemagne.”8 She did not make it clear what it was that she thought so 
important in Germany, but she made me feel that there had been something 
which would solve all the questions with which I was tormented. It was very 
difficult to get any means of learning it. There was a Polish Jew who had 


5 The reference might be to the twelfth-century Roger, Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
* D. A. Wilson, Carlyle (New York, 1934), VI, 182-188. 


7 Carlyle's reference, represented by a blank in Stanley's manuscript, may have been to Johann Wilhelm 
von Archenholz'’s Geschichte des Siebenjdhrigen Krieges (Berlin, 1793). Carlyle owned a Latin and a 
German version of this work; he inscribed the former in 1852 and the latter in 1856; both are in the 
Harvard Collection. The German version was one of Carlyle's ‘first German books; he used it in Frederick 
the Great. See R. A. E. Brooks, ed., Carlyle'’s Journey to Germany (New Haven, 1940). Archenholz was a 
captain in the Prussian Army. See Werner Hegemann, Frederick the Great, trans. Winifred Ray (New York, 

1929), p. 242. 


Carlyle read Madame de Staél's De /'All/ gne in September 1817. See his letter to James Johnstone, 
25 September 1817, in Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, ed. C. E. Norton (London, 1886), I, 119. 
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taught that very distinguished man Edward Irving, but I could not get it from 
him. At last there was an old fellow-student of mine who agreed that we should 
make an exchange. He would teach me German and I would teach him French; 
and in that way I learned the pronunciation.® I began with Wilhelm Meister, 

but found it altogether intolerable and laid it aside. Then, after trying other 

books, I returned to it and when I once had mastered it I found I had reached 

what I desired.1° I shall never forget the night when I finished it. It was in 
Edinburgh. I went out into the Town — there was a cold grey mist — the stars 

were visible, but the mist lay on the town. I felt that in Goethe I had found the 

true wisdom — Christianity, and all that implies, seemed to me to live again in 

him. From this time my whole life was tranquillised — from this time I have 

never had the slightest doubt that this world was created and ordered by the 

Divine Spirit which orders each of us to do the best we can. “Entsagen,” — 
renunciation — was Goethe’s motto, and this is the essential part of religion — I 

wear it on my sleeve. “Faust” is great, but not so great as “Wilhelm Meister.” 

. .. Goethe was for many years of his life in the habit of putting a dagger to his 

breast, but he came at last to the conclusion that all this kind of thing was 

nonsense. He lived through the sorrows of Werther and even of Faust, and 

came to the wisdom of Wilhelm Meister. 

This final passage raises some arresting speculations. Did Carlyle de- 
liberately leave Dean Stanley with the impression that Goethe, the great 
pagan, was a renunciant and a Christian? More likely Carlyle meant that 
renunciation was Goethe’s motto in the sense that it occurs as a subtitle in 
Wilhelm Meister and is treated in a memorable way within that novel. And, 
instead of implying that Goethe was dedicated to the wisdom of Christianity, 
Carlyle may have been thinking of Wilhelm’s approach (especially in that 
part of the work called “Pedagogic Province”) to the threshold of the religion 
of sorrow.1! Clearly, the concern is with Goethe’s spiritual endowment on the 
intellectual side, with his power of insight.12 Such is the burden of Carlyle’s 
remark to William Allingham: “Goethe . . . taught me that the true things in 
Christianity survived and were eternally true; pointed out to me the real 
nature of life and things — not that he did this directly; but incidentally, and 
let me see it rather than told me. This gave me peace and great satisfaction.”!3 

These excerpts from Dean Stanley’s report are of interest in that they 
augment the record of conversations between Carlyle and his contemporaries. 
In presenting him as an outspoken critic of England, an ardent advocate for 
chronicling the past, and a profound admirer of Goethe, these recollections are 
in line with later biographical estimates. ARTHUR A. ADRIAN 


Western Reserve University 


® The exchange of lessons was going on by February 1819. The fellow student was Robert Jardine. See the 
letter to R. Mitchell, 15 February 1819, in Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, |, 209. 


1© Carlyle must have read Wilhelm Meister before 3 June 1820, at which time he was reading Faust. See 
his letter to Edward Irving, 3 June 1820, in Scribner's Magazine, Xi\! (April 1893), 417. From 1823 to 
1824 he translated Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (see Froude, |, 144, 174) and, of course, knew it 
thoroughly. 


1 For this interpretation | am indebted to Professor Hill Shine, who read my manuscript and suggested 
important revisions, many of them incorporated in my notes. 


12 See especially Carlyle's Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (New York, 1869), I1, 436-4.7.. 
18 William Allingham, A Diary, ed. H. Allingham and D. Radford (London, 1907), p. 253. 
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More Nineteenth Century Studies: A Group 
of Honest Doubters, by Basu. WiILLEY; pp. 
304. Chatto and Windus: London, 1956, 
21s.; Columbia University Press: New York, 
1956, $4.00. 

THIS SECOND COLLECTION of Professor Wil- 
ley’s nineteenth century studies spans the 
century in its entirety, beginning with the 
childhood of Francis Newman and conclud- 
ing with an analysis of the work of Morley’s 
maturity. It is at first sight a motley collection 
of figures that are passed in review: Newman, 
J. A. Froude, Tennyson, the seven authors of 
Essays and Reviews (1860), “Mark Ruther- 
ford,” and Viscount Morley, —a scholar, a his- 
torian, a poet, a gathering of theologians, a 
novelist, and a statesman. In fact, the book 
has a single theme, to which the author intro- 
duces us immediately. “Whether or not An- 
glicanism leads to Rome, so far is clear as day, 
that Protestantism leads to infidelity.” It is 
this challenge, thrown down by John Henry 
Newman in a family letter, that Professor 
Willey is concerned to take up. 

The nineteenth century was above all a 
period when the traditional foundations of 
Protestantism were being drastically under- 
mined; and if the first response to this threat 
consisted of a drift to Rome, by the close of 
the century the wind was set fair towards un- 
belief. The early Victorians lived in a cultural 
climate which has been characterised as one 
in which “one undergraduate has to prepare 
another undergraduate for the news that a 
third undergraduate has doubts about the 
Blessed Trinity.” The phrase is that of Mr. 
G. M. Young, who may possibly have had 
Keble and Arnold in mind. The note on which 
Mr. Young ends his incomparable Portrait of 
an Age is no less symptomatic. “To a mature 
and civilized man,” he writes, “no faith is 
possible except faith in the argument itself.” 
That is the measure of the distance travelled 
in the period under review. If we except the 
metamorphosis of oligarchical into demo- 
cratic assumptions in the realm of political 
ideas, there is little doubt that the surrender 
of the Authority of Revelation to historical 
criticism and natural science was the out- 
standing mental revulution of the nineteenth 
century. The conflict which was thus enacted 
in the minds of sensitive men of high intellec- 
tual integrity was often of tragic proportions; 
it is, moreover, a conflict on which the last 


word has by no means been said. It is this 
attempt of men of Faith to salvage that Faith 
from destructive criticism that forms Profes- 
sor Willey’s central subject. Edmund Gosse, 
it will be remembered, began his Father and 
Son with these words: “This book is the rec- 
ord of a struggle between two temperaments, 
two consciences and almost two epochs.” 
More Nineteenth Century Studies, with its 
blending of biography, intellectual history 
and literary criticism, provides its own record 
of that sam. struggle in a broader context. 

Nowhere is that conflict more profoundly 
felt or more movingly expressed than in the 
poetry of Tennyson, and Professor Willey’s 
acute analysis of In Memoriam is in itself a 
memorable piece of writing fully worthy of 
its great subject. In a single phrase, we are 
made to grasp the essential reason why In 
Memoriam so faithfully mirrors the mid-Vic- 
torian mind. It exemplifies, he says, “that 
poised uncertainty of the devoutly inclined 
agnostic mind.” Profoundly impressed by the 
enormous expansion of the time-sense neces- 
sitated by Lyell’s exposition of the record of 
the rocks, Tennyson could not resist the in- 
ference that not only was the Biblical chronol- 
ogy mythological but that man himself had 
shrunk to the status of a transient species. 
Few men of letters were better equipped by 
interest and temper of mind to understand the 
nature of the scientific approach and _ its 
achievements than Tennyson. Few were less 
willing to see themselves stripped bare of the ’ 
ancient and comforting assumptions regard- 
ing a beneficent and personal God. “And 
some are wilder comrades sworn to seek/If 
any golden harbour be for men/In seas of 
Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt.” 


Francis Newman, wrestling with this 
same problem, had found himself unable to 
recognise the authority of miracle, which 
was, he felt, “faith at second-hand,” ground- 
ed not on reason and conscience but on the 
mere visual and oral evidence of others. He 
had yet come to rest by vindicating the au- 
tonomy of religious experience on the ground 
that the efficacy of prayer was established 
fact and on the authority of the spirit. If the 
scientific intelligence is supreme in its sphere, 
“the soul” is no less uniquely qualified to dis- 
cern religious truth. In the end the rational 
sceptic is silenced by resort to the ancient 
Pauline ex cathedra authority: “The spiritual 
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cannot be judged by the unspiritual.” In like 
manner, Tennyson candidly admits that the 
argument that seeks to derive the existence of 
God from the wonders of Nature is uncon- 
vincing. “I found Him not in world or sun,/ 
Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye.” Why then is 
Faith permissible? Because of the intensity of 
the feelings that are stirred by the human 
need to hold scepticism at bay; because em- 
pirical evidence is not valid in the field where 
a vivid inwardness, insusceptible of rational 
demonstration, alone holds sway. “Believing 
where we cannot prove,” we affirm, if some- 
what uncertainly, our unbroken loyalty to the 
old certainties. “Then was I as a child that 
cries,/But, crying, knows his father near.” 


At this point it must be observed that 
Professor Willey’s own sympathy with the 


earnestness of the desire to affirm a positive 


faith without forfeiting intellectual self-_ 


respect gets the better of his critical spirit. 
“Lyell, Herschel, Chambers and Tennyson all 
considered,” he tells us, “that, while there 
was no direct evidence for a life after death, 
the evidence against its probability was not 
sufficient to preclude any reasonable man 
from believing in it if he found it comfort- 
ing.” The author then proceeds to speak of 
the depth of Tennyson’s statement of “this 
great thought.” Again, Newman’s avowal, “I 
still felt the actual benefits and excellencies 
of this religion (oh how contrasted to Pagan- 
ism!) too remarkable a phenomenon to be 
scorned for defect of proof,” is permitted to 
go unrebuked. The author, we feel, is not 
unsympathetic towards this sentiment. This 
calls for a twofold comment. In every other 
aspect of the quest for knowledge we have 
learnt the importance of heightening our 
scepticism, not of relaxing it, when we sus- 
pect that we are particularly anxious to arrive 
at a given conclusion. And secondly, even if it 
be conceded that the spiritual realm is sui 
generis and the normal modes of verification 
are inapplicable, it is not self-evident why the 
man who, desperately anxious to believe in 
the absence of positive reasons, proceeds to 
believe, is more meritorious than he who, 
while recognising “the benefits and excel- 
lencies” of belief, nevertheless finds it incom- 
patible with his self-respect to believe in the 
mere absence of disproof. The latter may be 
an austere character, but surely he must com- 
mand great respect. The point crops up again 
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in the most illuminating study of “Mark 
Rutherford,” whose spirit Professor Willey 
catches in a single unforgettable phrase, “suf- 
focated by the stale breath of his native con- 
venticle.” While Mark Rutherford was far 
from believing that we should do right be- 
cause it is to our advantage to do so, he was 
yet capable of writing in the Autobiography, 
“It is just as respectable to believe that we 
ought to abstain from iniquity because Christ 
is at hand, and we expect to meet Him, as to 
abstain from it because by our abstention we 
shall be healthier or more prosperous.” To 
rationalists of the stamp of Mill or Huxley, 
Stephen or Clifford, it would have been 
equally distasteful to “abstain from iniquity” 
for either of these reasons. 


Professor Willey shares Matthew Arnold's 
belief in the importance of maintaining the 
scholarly but active disinterestedness of the 
critical spirit. And as he himself says of Mor- 
ley, “There could be no more effective way of 
attaining this detachment than by criticizing 
one’s own century obliquely through discus- 
sions of its predecessor.” Professor Willey 
could not better have described the purpose 
of his own book which must occupy a worthy 
place in this tradition. Nevertheless, in his’ 
admiration of the liberalising influence of the 
Seven against Christ, in his championing of 
Mark Pattison’s and Jowett’s denial of any 
necessary connexion between liberal human- 
ism and agnosticism, he is a little less than 
fair to Frederic Harrison. The title of Harri- 
son’s review of Essays and Reviews in the 
Westminster, “Neo-Christianity,” indicates in 
a word the nature of his attack. The head and 
fount of the offending of the Septem contra 


Christum lay not in the content of their 
critique of Orthodoxy with which Harrison 
was in broad agreement, but in their insist- 
ence that what remained after their conces- 
sions to rationalism could properly be termed 
Christianity. This, it is true, is a question of 
definition, but, as Professor Willey shows 
himself to be fully aware, the purely linguis- 
tic question in this instance is a question of 
prime importance. This being so, Professor 
Willey’s remark that the Westminster article 
“is essentially an ex-Christian’s cry of sur- 
prise and dismay: ‘You are stealing our thun- 
der!’” is a little ungenerous. It is, however, 
Professor Willey’s great merit that he does 
not seek to conceal the difficulties, and a few 


pages further on we find him quoting that 
most telling of all epigrams against the lib- 
eral “modernist” from the pen of the Bishop 
of Oxford. Wilberforce was at one with Har- 
rison, not of course concerning the rejection 
of miracle and biblical fundamentalism, but 
in insisting that such a rejection was incom- 
patible with Christian belief and teaching. In 
attempting “to place Christianity beyond the 
reach of accidents” (the phrase is A. P. Stan- 
ley’s), the authors of Essays and Reviews 
showed themselves to be fatally vulnerable. 
“They believe too much not to believe more, 
and they disbelieve too much not to disbe- 
lieve everything.” We may admire Professor 
Willey’s candour, but he cannot be said to 
have successfully refuted this charge levelled 
by Wilberforce against the liberalisers. 


Jowett, Platonist and “Christian” human- 
ist, to whom Professor Willey believes the 
“modernist” to owe an especial debt as a 
pioneer in the elimination of indefensible ac- 
cretions of dogma, wrote in 1844, “that in 
proportion as we believe less, that little, if it 
be only an aweful feeling about existence, 
must be more constantly present with us” 
(my italics). Now, if a man claiming to be a 
Christian is prepared to acknowledge no 
larger measure of faith than this, Harrison is 
surely justified in raising the question of what 
then it is that differentiates Christians from 
non-Christians. Jowett et alii distinguished 
the essentials of Christianity rigorously 
enough to make them acceptable to contem- 
porary rationalists. In direct descent in this 
tradition, Professor Willey claims, are to be 
found a number of new “demythologisers,” 
typified by Rudolf Bultmann, similarly en- 
gaged in recovering for Protestantism “its 
athletic tone” by showing that Christianity is 
a “living organism” capable of adaptation in 
the light of what is acceptable to rational 
twentieth-century men. In fact, however, we 
learn that this continuation of the Jowett tra- 
dition, this “demythologising” process re- 
stores to a central place in Christian belief 
an insistence that the life and person of Jesus 
Christ was a decisive eschatological event in 
history. Now it is this conviction surely that 
does divide the Christian from the non-Chris- 
tian. And it was because Jowett et alii would 
not insist upon this as a necessary part of 
Christian belief, because their scientific and 
historical loyalties did not permit them to ac- 


knowledge the possibility of any violation of 
the natural historical order of events even in 
the instance of the “Incarnation,” that both 
Harrison and Wilberforce questioned their 
intellectual honesty in claiming still to be 
Christians. It seems to your reviewer that this 
distinction is crucial to Christian and non- 
Christian alike, and that no good can come of 
blurring it. But whatever view is taken, there 
can be no doubt of our indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Willey for so faithfully and lucidly 
recreating the drama of this enduring contro- 
versy. Professor Willey’s book is a contribu- 
tion of distinction to urbane letters and the 
history of ideas, of abiding interest to believer 
and sceptic alike. R. V. SaAMpson, 
University of Bristol 


The Railroad Station, by Carroit L. V. 
MEEKs; pp. xxvi + 203. Yale University Press: 
New Haven, Conn., 1956, $7.50. 

THE VICTORIAN EPOCH has been given many 
names. The Railway Age is not the worst of 
them; for the first train ran between Stockton 
and Darlington only twelve years before 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, and 
twelve years after her death it had become 
clear that the internal combustion engine as 
applied to the motor car and the aeroplane 
was largely to replace the railway locomotive. 
For the architectural historian the Railway 
Age is moreover a particularly useful term; 
for the railway station was the territory on 
which the architect and the engineer met and 
often the ring in which they fought. To think 
of Victorian architecture in terms of the rail- 
way station also protects one from the uncrit- 
ical hostility which for so long has made a 
serious study of nineteenth-century architec- 
ture impossible and from the more recent 
equally uncritical nostalgia for things Victo- 
rian which has replaced indiscriminate slan- 
der by indiscriminate praise. 

Professor Meeks of Yale University, author 
of the first architectural history of the rail- 
way station, is an architectural historian. He 
is a pupil of Henri Focillon and immune both 
from blind animosity and blind worship. The 
latter is of the greatest importance in his 
case; for—at least in Britain — Victorian 
nostalgia has also begun to cloud people’s 
reactions to ancient station buildings and 
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ancient trains. To Professor Meeks the rail- 
way station has no such overtones. He is con- 
cerned with Victorian history and his choice 
of the railway station was dictated by the dis- 
covery that nowhere else could certain Vic- 
torian problems be documented so well. 

So his first chapter is an analysis of Vic- 
torian architecture in general. It is one of 
the best so far published. His formula is 
Picturesque Eclecticism, and he traces the 
picturesque component back to the Georgian 
Age in England and reminds us that eclec- 
ticism was recognized openly as “a principle 
of the highest value” (Sir G. G. Scott). 
He divides his Picturesque Eclecticism into 
three phases. The early phase he calls sym- 
bolic (for which evocative or associational 
might be a better term); for at that stage styles 
of the past were reused for evocative or as- 
sociational reasons (Pietro Selvatico in the 
1840's recommended Early Christian or 
Gothic for churches, Arabic for cafés, some 
kind of Renaissance for dwellings). They 
were also in the early phase distributed 
among different buildings so that each build- 
ing had its own style. Professor Meeks’ mid- 
dle phase mixes elements from different styles 
in the same building. His chief witness is 
again Sir G. G. Scott who speaks of “borrow- 
ing from all we know of art elements where- 
with to enrich . . . that style which we have 
laid down as our nucleus and groundwork.” 
A very early and the most uninhibited ex- 
ample in Professor Meeks’ book is the crazy 
first station at New Haven, called by con- 
temporaries Italian, but sporting indubitably 
Chinese and Indian motifs. Italian or Italian- 
ate was in fact a portmanteau word to cover 
many things and many sins. I have quoted in 
another place (High Victorian Design [Lon- 
don, 1951], p. 68) R. N. Wornum’s definition 
of the “mixed style” of the Renaissance which 
may contain “the classical orders combined 
with conventional Byzantine  scroll-work, 
Moorish tracery, fiddle-shapes, strap-work, 
and natural imitation of animal and vegetable 
forms of every description.” This definition 
suits New Haven Station to perfection (New 
Haven I, as Professor Meeks says, on the pat- 
tern of Cluny II and Cluny III). No wonder 
Fergusson, in his History of Architecture of 
1862, remarks that the Italian “courts origi- 
nality.” Even in pure Italian forms two dis- 
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tinct types must be kept apart, the palazzo 
style, started in London about 1830 and never 
very popular with the railways; and the villa 
style, derived more from villas in the paint- 
ings of Claude Lorraine than from real villas, 
culminating in Prince Albert’s massive villa 
of Osborne on the Isle of Wight (1845-49) 
and for odd and obscure reasons so popular 
for stations that it was called as early as 1844 
“the English Railroad Style.” Campanili were 
specially liked. 

But Italianate was not the first style. The 
tremendous impact of the first railways, the 
pride in the achievement of fast transport, 
and the opening up of the new railways 
called for something more grandiose, and so 
the gigantic Greek Doric triumphal arch of 
Euston Station, seventy-two feet high, is the 
lasting monument of the coming Railway 
Age. It was built in 1835-39. The same sense 
of triumph and awe fills Turner’s Rain, Steam 
and Speed of 1844. On the other hand Adolf 
Menzel’s View out of my Window, with the 
Berlin-Potsdam train puffing away, dates 
from only three years later and yet seems to 
show the iron horse comfortably domesti- 
cated (to use J. M. Richards’ nice expression). 
In station architecture what corresponds to 
this attitude is those country stations in Eng- 
land which looked like cottages ornées and 
had even a shrubbery along the approach. No 
wonder that Loudon in his Encyclopaedia of 
Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture of 1842 
could illustrate “A Cottage in the style of 
Wingfield Station-House,” or in the styles of 
Eckington, Ambergate, or Belper stations, all 
by Francis Thompson, one of the leading 
early railway architects and a champion of 
the Italian Villa style. A. J. Downing, who 
preached The Picturesque to America in the 
mid-nineteenth century, praised these Eng- 
lish country stations as “some of the prettiest 
and most picturesque rural buildings that I 
have seen in England.” 


But whether pretty or grandiose, these 
stations disguise the real achievement of rail- 
roading — the track and the engine. To serve 
them the shed was originated, and Professor 
Meeks’ book is as much a history of sheds as 
of what he calls head houses. The engineer- 
ing spirit which developed the trains found 
its architectural expression in the sheds. They 
were at first constructed like the roofs of 


churches, and the great Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel's Bristol shed of 1839-40, still happily 
with us, is of hammerbeam construction and 
four feet wider than that wonder of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Westminster Hall. The shed of 
arches and glass came in in the forties. The 
two most important examples are the Gare de 
l'Est in Paris of 1847-52 with iron arches, and 
King’s Cross in London of 1851-52 with, at 
first, wooden arches. The former spanned 100 
feet, the latter twice 105. Both exhibit the 
curves of the shed as part of the facade. 


Architecturally there is a very telling dif- 
ference between them. King’s Cross is ex- 
tremely sparing in decoration and tries to ex- 
press the spirit of the machine in the brick 
exterior as well. The twentieth-century critic 
tends therefore to call it the most successful 
of all early stations. Fergusson in 1862 called 
it “engineer’s architecture” and preferred the 
Gare de l'Est with its Cinquecento arcading, 
its projecting Mixed Renaissance side por- 
tions and its heavily bracketed gable over the 
glass arch. He says, “From its higher degree 
of ornamentation and its more artistic ar- 
rangement it becomes really an object of Ar- 
chitectural Art.” 


There we are in the middle of the battle of 
Architectural Art against Engineer’s Archi- 
tecture which runs right through the nine- 
teenth century, parallel to, though less 
observed than, the foreground Battle of the 
Styles. Professor Meeks is very lenient with 
the aesthetic value of Victorian architecture, 
and as a historian he has to be. But there is no 
denying the fact that much of it is deplorably 
bad aesthetically, even when it comes from 
architects of high intelligence such as, for 
instance, Matthew Digby Wyatt. My little 
book on him, his brilliant theory and regret- 
table performance (Cambridge University 
Press, 1950), was an attempt to explain why 
quality declined so astonishingly in the Vic- 
torian decades. The arguments are by now 
familiar. Henri Focillon has called the nine- 
teenth century the most inventive century of 
modern times. It could be, because it was a 
century of dominant rationalism, materialism 
and science. That helped the engineer but 
thwarted the architect. Moreover it was, as 
an outcome of the romantic movement, the 
century of historicism and that deflected the 
interest of the architect from planning to 


archaeology. In addition he had to build for a 
new class of patrons, individual patrons or 
committees. The leisure and education which 
had allowed the Georgian patron to appreci- 
ate the finesses of proportion and slight 
variation, had disappeared. Patrons now were 
busy men with not much time for art and no 
time for self-education in architectural values. 
Efforts to convince them had to be loud, style 
to convince them rationally arguable. It is 
easier to argue between Gothic and Classical, 
Cinquecento and Mixed Renaissance, than 
between nuances within an accepted style. 
Many styles were imitated at any one mo- 
ment, but there were always one or two more 
popular than the others. Professor Meeks 
traces a development curve, starting from 
classical horizontality, rising to a High Vic- 
torian climax all vertical, bristling with cam- 
panili and towers, dropping to a stage of 
majestic vaults and finally overcoming the 
Victorian style in a new twentieth-century 
horizontalism. One could trace such a devel- 
opment also in terms of the relief of facades 
and the degree of ornamentation. As “classi- 
cal” goes “debased” in the forties, relief 
swells, walls receive giant orders of Corin- 
thian pilasters. Concurrently the Gothic loses 
the paperiness of the twenties and also grows 
more substantial. The delight in the Mixed 
Renaissance, as my quotation from Wornum 
showed, is that it allowed such an amplitude 
of ornament. The climax of relief is in such 
buildings as the Opera in Paris and the Palais 
de Justice in Brussels. Railway stations em- 
body this other development as convincingly 
as they do Professor Meeks’. 


The engineering development, as traced 
by Professor Meeks, has the same logic. There 
was a first spurt in sheds between 1850 and 
1865. It started with Lime Street, Liverpool, 
of 1846-51, with sickle girders spanning 140 
feet, a span larger than any ever achieved be- 
fore in any material (the Pantheon, Rome, 
142; Florence Cathedral, 138; St. Peter’s, 
Rome, 137; St. Paul’s, London, 112; Hagia 
Sophia, 107) and culminated in the magnifi- 
cent shed of St. Pancras in London of 1863- 
76 which, with its span of 243 feet, remained 
unmatched for a generation. A brief second 
spurt belongs to c. 1890 and, characteristi- 
cally enough, to the United States. For Amer- 
ica, as Professor Meeks stresses, had remained 
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provincial in railway architecture over a long 
time. New Haven of 1848 was a great excep- 
tion; so was the remarkable Neo-Romanesque 
station at Providence of the same year — 
based in its style on the Ludwigskirche at 
Munich, of all things. Even the first Grand 
Central, New York (1869-71), despite all 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s ambitions, was pro- 
vincial compared with London and Paris. The 
situation began to change in the seventies, 
and by 1890-1910 the United States had a 
leadership, unrivalled except perhaps by Ger- 
many. The largest railway sheds ever built 
are in America, with the 300 feet of Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, the acme. 


Then, as Professor Meeks shows, sheds 
began to decline. They had proved uneco- 
nomical, and railways had to think of econo- 
mies more and more. At first however their 
pride of display survived, though shifted from 
the vaulted glass shed to the coff 2red stone 
vaults of vast and lofty concourses. These 
were an American speciality (St. Louis 
Union, 1891-94; Chicago Illinois Central, 
1892-93; Chicago Exhibition Station, 1893; 
Washington Union, 1903-6; New York Grand 
Central, 1903-12; New York Pennsylvania, 
1906-10 — the latter two 375 by 125 by 120 
and 277 by 103 by 150 feet in size) and influ- 
enced Europe. In three of the best early twen- 
tieth-century stations — Helsinki of 1904-14, 
Karlsruhe of 1908-13 and (the largest station 
ever built) Leipzig of 1907-15 — such vaulted 
halls are introduced prominently. Professor 
Meeks shrewdly hints at a metamorphosis at 
this stage by which Perret’s hangar for dirigi- 
bles at Orly continues his story and future 
airports (on the pattern of St. Louis) may 
continue it further. 


He carries his story indeed to the 1950's, 
though his last chapter is not quite as com- 
plete, nor quite as convincingly grouped as 
the others. Mistakes are rare, here as every- 
where in the book. The central block of the 
new Rome station is not 2000 feet long but 
about 700. Professor Meeks’ German spell- 
ings tend to be a little shaky, and on certain 
English details corrections could be made. 
Leeds Central should not appear with the 
London suburban stations, and the group, 
Dagenham, Greenwich, Hilversum, as mod- 
ern town halls with tall towers should read 
Hilversum (clearly the pattern for the others), 
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then (presumably) Poplar and Greenwich. 
The book is well produced and illustrated and 
the proportion between architecture and en- 
gineering data is nicely worked out. But it is, 
if anything, too short. Professor Meeks, who 
writes very well, could comfortably have 
spent another hundred pages on the most il- 
luminating type of Victorian building not 
only in England and the United States but in 
all countries. NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, 
University of London. 


The Age of Ideology: The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Philosophers, selected with introduction 
and commentary by Henry D. AIKEN; p 

x + 274. New American Library: New York 


1956, $.50; F. Muller: London, 1957, 3s. 6d. 
THERE Is, perhaps, no more interesting group 
of philosophers than those of the nineteenth 
century, “the age of ideology” as Henry D. 
Aiken calls it in his new Mentor anthology in 
which eleven of them (Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, Spencer, Marx, 


Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, and Mach) are se- 
lected with Introduction and Commentary. 
They are an interesting group because of the 
way, Janus-like, they face in two directions. 
The eighteenth-century faith in reason has 
set for them their problem, and they are all 
critics of reason, even when the outcome of 
their work (as in Hegel, Mill, and Mach) 
supports its claim. But they can be romantic 
rebels against its authority also, and it is this 
side (in men like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and Kierkegaard) which is perhaps most 
original and perplexing. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is the first age in which the suppressed 
currents of rationality and the irrational break 
out in open dialectical mutiny, and it is be- 
cause this dialectic is still with us in the 
twentieth century, keynoting our disputes 
and sharpening our metaphysical instruments, 
that we look back to the age before to find the 
seeds of our dissension. 

To be sure, Aiken does not make this no- 
tion central, but he puts in its place one which 
is almost as important. His title, “The Age of 
Ideology,” he takes seriously. Therefore, he 
sees the nineteenth century as a real revolu- 
tion in philosophy where the very meanings 
of terms like “logic” and “metaphysics” are 
profoundly altered. And the meaning of their 
alteration is a shift from theory to practice, 


from speculative science to the conduct of 
life. Philosophizing for Aristotle or Descartes 
is continuous with natural science, for Comte 
and Kierkegaard it means “You must change 
your life.” Considering how difficult it is to 
find the binding theme for the thought of a 
century, this will do admirably. 


Aiken has little difficulty in fitting the 
more obvious trends of nineteenth-century 
philosophy into this normative humanism. 
Absolute idealism or critical positivism can 
easily be given this slant, and the same holds 
for the new historical consciousness which 
comes in with Hegel, the evolutionary doc- 
trines of Herbert Spencer, and the dialectical 
materialism of Marx. But this normative hu- 
manism, far from simplifying the task of the 
age, only made it more complex. Normative 
questions are not easier, but more difficult 
than questions of fact, and if the writings of 
the age (say, Hegel or Fichte) are more ob- 
scure, even opaque, than the simple straight- 
forwardness of a Descartes or a Hume, this is 
less romantic perversity than the “intoler- 
able wrestle with words and meanings” in 
which the difficult problems of human des- 
tiny are involved. It is the price of what 
Aiken calls “a gigantic task of ideological 
and cultural reconstruction.” 

And now for Aiken’s strategy of presenta- 
tion. One is at first a little disconcerted at the 
figures with whom he begins and ends. Kant 
died in 1804; he hardly belongs in the nine- 
teenth century. Ernst Mach is interesting and 
within the century but surely not as philo- 
sophically important as Bentham or Bradley, 
both of whom are omitted. But the junctural 
function of the two is clear. Aiken begins 
with Kant because this makes the continuity 
with the age of reason. And he ends with 
Mach because this gives him a foothold in 
the twentieth century. Mach represents just 
that reasonableness in the philosophy of sci- 
ence upon which contemporary positivism 
and logical analysis thrive. Between Kant 
and Mach the philosophers come in ordered 
triplets, so ordered in fact as to be almost 
pat. First Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer 
in the great idealist phalanx, then Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer, a naturalistic phalanx of 
their own, and finally Marx, Nietzsche, and 
Kierkegaard, who are surely no school, but 
as Karl Jaspers has said, the most original, the 
most seminal minds of the nineteenth century. 


The triads are pat, but still (although Aiken 
does not mention this), they make a kind of 
retrospective sense. For in Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer are to be found the seeds of 
pragmatism, in Comte, Mill, and Spencer the 
seeds of positivism, and in Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Kierkegaard the seeds of existentialism — 
the three which practically divide among 
themselves the philosophical allegiance of the 
modern world. 


The proportions of the anthology are such 
that there are roughly ten pages of introduc- 
tion followed by ten pages of selections from 
each philosopher, and this means that the se- 
lections can be little more than the barest 
illustration of points made in the introduc- 
tion, but with this given limitation Aiken does 
extraordinarily well. His introductions are 
generous, well-balanced, and excellently ex- 
pressed and with few exceptions the selec- 
tions are “right.” One could wish that he had 
made a little more of the pragmatic implica- 
tions of Kant’s “transcendental dialectic,” 
that the treatment of Schopenhauer were a 
little less trite, and that he would make some- 
thing a little more organic out of Nietzsche 
(as it is, he treats him almost exclusively 
through comparison with Hegel, Marx, Mill, 
and Schopenhauer). Also he is less than just 
to the later Comte (whose “Positive Polity” 
has never been translated and has never had 
the consideration it deserves), and his selec- 
tions for Mill and Marx could have been bet- 
ter than they are. But to balance this are dis- 
tinguished treatments of Fichte, Hegel, Mill, 
and Mach, and an account of Herbert Spen- 
cer which is surprisingly accurate and sym- 
pathetic. 

If there is, perhaps, one single defect 
which the book may have for non-philosophic 
readers, it is a lack of attention to cultural 
context. There is no great sense of the back- 
drop of nineteenth-century history, no hint of 
English reform, Continental social struggles, 
industrial expansion, or nationalistic develop- 
ment. Nor is there consideration of the back- 
ground of emotion and feeling: the sense that 
back of Mill lie Wordsworth and Coleridge; 
back of Schopenhauer, Goethe and Hoelder- 
lin; back of Nietzsche, Dostoievsky and Tol- 
stoy. It may be, indeed, that the consideration 
of ideas as ideas was the task that Aiken set 


himself; that its more narrow philosophic fo- 
cus is precisely the book’s virtue. But in that 
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case it is more a contribution to intellectual 
history than the portrait of a philosophic age. 

The Age of Ideology concludes with a 
postscript showing the general state of con- 
temporary philosophy and what it owes to the 
nineteenth century. And even in the face of a 
certain hostility from pragmatism and analy- 
sis Aiken discovers in the offing “a more just 
and sympathetic evaluation of nineteenth- 
century philosophy.” For he finds in it a sus- 
tained critique of reason which was eminently 
valuable even if it might not meet our con- 
temporary demands for clarity and rigor, and 
a depth and spiritual freedom which we 
would do well to recover. 


It is clear that Aiken finds the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century both interesting and 
important and although he seems to have 
certain preferences (Mill rather than Hegel, 
for example) this does not interfere with his 
attempt to present each philosopher in his own 
best light. The effort aiways seems to ask not 
“What should he have done and where was 
he wrong?” but “Where was he right and 
what was he trying to do?” It is this admir- 
able fairness, as well as the undoubted tech- 
nical competence and engaging style of the 
work, which makes The Age of Ideology a 
distinguished contribution to its field and the 
best in the series of “The Mentor Philoso- 
phers.” ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI, 


Washington University 


Keir Hardie, by Emrys Hucues; pp. 248. Al- 
len and Unwin: London, 1956, 15s. 

Tom Mann and His Times, by Dona Torr; 
pp. 356. Lawrence and Wishart: London, 
1956, 21s. 

THESE TWO VOLUMES, politically partisan 
though they are, help to fill in some of the 
detail in the story of the rise of labour as an 
economic and political force in late-Victorian 
England. Mr. Hughes, Keir Hardie’s son-in- 
law and backbencher member of parliament 
for South Ayrshire, relates his volume to the 
contemporary purpose of the Labour Party — 
in particular its foreign policy and its attitude 
toward armaments. Miss Dona Torr saw her 
task as fitting the life of Tom Mann into a 
general Marxist framework. She was seriously 
ill before she completed her study, and four 
of the chapters have been written up by other 
people. These authors share her view that no 
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biography is alive unless it is at the same time 
a manifesto. In many places both these new 
books are tendentious, but Dona Torr adds 
much more to our knowledge of Tom Mann 
than Emrys Hughes does to our knowledge of 
Keir Hardie. When the second volume of her 
book appears, written by other people from 
her notes, it will be possible to assess the sig- 
nificance of Tom Mann’s work as a whole in 
a way that it never has been done before. 
Mr. Hughes adds little to the assessments of 
Hardie that have already been made. 


There is a remarkable parallelism about 
the early careers of Mann and Hardie. Both 
were born in 1856, Mann a few miles from 
Coventry in the English Midlands, Hardie in 
industrial Lanarkshire, twelve miles from 
Glasgow. Both started working in the mines 
when they were ten years old, Mann leaving 
at the age of fourteen to become an appren- 
tice-turner in a general engineering works, 
Hardie remaining a miner until he was dis- 
missed at the age of twenty-three for organ- 
ising trade-union meetings. Both drew heav- 
ily on non-socialist writings for their increas- 
ingly articulate indictment of the Victorian 
economic and social system, yet neither of 
them was attracted in any way by the work- 
ing-class wing of official Liberalism or by the 
orthodox Liberal leadership of the Trades 
Union Congress. When Hardie contested 
Mid-Lanark as a completely independent 
Labour candidate in 1888, Mann travelled up 
to Scotland to help in the campaign. Hardie 
went on to help to form the Scottish Labour 
Party and, in 1893, the L.L.P., being elected 
M.P. for West Ham in 1892. His famous 
“cloth cap” immediately became a symbol 
of Labour’s challenge to established attitudes 
and institutions. In the meantime, Mann had 
risen to the peak of his early influence when 
he helped to lead the Dock Strike of 1889. If 
Hardie’s victory at West Ham was hailed as 
a portent of things to come, the Dock Strike 
was considered by its supporters to have “vin- 
dicated the dignity of labour, and, it may be, 
created a new industrial era.” Certainly both 
events marked the beginning of the end of the 
Liberal England which had taken shape in 
Queen Victoria’s reign: Halévy was right to 
argue when he began the Epilogue of his 
History of the English People that Victorian 
England, as he had come to consider it, had 


already ended by 1895. If he had found time 


to fill in the famous Halévy gap, details con- 
cerning Hardie and Mann would both have 
had a prominent place. 

Dona Torr ends her first volume with the 
gains of the Dock Strike: Emrys Hughes goes 
on to devote more than three-quarters of his 
book to Hardie’s later career. He does not 
seem to me to do full justice to the measure 
of Hardie’s practical achievement. Like the 
trade unionists with whom he was sometimes 
at loggerheads he viewed the issue of whether 
to form a separate Labour Party in 1899 as 
essentially tactical rather than ideological. 
He did not insist on Socialism as the credo of 
the newly-founded Labour Repiesentation 
Committee in 1900, yet he was able to retain 
the support of convinced Socialists and to 
build a bridge between tzade unionists and 
intellectuals. He had no sympathy with the 
Marxist analysis which Dona Torr uses to 
pigeon-hole all her nineteenth-century facts. 
“Class war’ and ‘class-conscious’ phrasing is, 
I submit, harmful to the course of socialism,” 
he remarked in a passage which is not quoted 
by Mr. Hughes. “If we can unite, as we have 
done thus far, the idealism of the educated 
socialist with the discontent and desire for 
practical reforms of the trade unionist,” he 
maintained, “we will have a blend which will 
be almost ideal and a force which will be 
irresistible.” For all the parallelism in their 
careers, Hardie and Mann came to propound 
two quite different versions of socialism, and 
it was Hardie’s, not Mann’s, which laid the 
foundations of the modern Labour Party. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Hughes, who is anx- 
ious to draw a sharp contrast between the 
modern Labour Party machine and the simple 
but powerful gospel of its golden years, does 
not devote more than eight pages to the be- 
ginnings of the Labour Party. Much more 
careful research is necessary before the cru- 
cial episodes in its formation can be clearly 
and fully described. 

To many students of Victorian England 
the formation of the Labour Party falls well 
outside their “period,” and the main interest 
of these two books will be the light they 
throw on changing Victorian society and the 
criticisms contemporaries made of it. 

Both Hardie and Mann learnt much from 
Carlyle when they began to protest against 
their background and to recognize the dignity 
of “the toilworn Craftsman that with earth- 


made implement laboriously conquers the 
Earth.” Hardie started with Burns and passed 
on to Carlyle: he read Sartor Resartus three 
times and marked with a pencil the passage 
“If the poor and humble toil that we have 
Food, must not the high and glorious toil for 
him in return, that he have Light, have Guid- 
ance, Freedom, Immortality?” Mr. Hughes 
does not mention any influence of Ruskin at 
this stage, but he shows how Hardie drew in- 
spiration from Henry George whose Progress 
and Poverty “unlocked many of the industrial 
and economic doors which beset the mind of 
a worker trying to take an intelligent interest 
in his own affairs.” He did not read Marx un- 
til very much later, and there is little evidence 
that he was ever influenced by him in any 
substantial way. Mann, working in the Bir- 
mingham Free Library and later in London, 
seems to have discovered Shakespeare first — 
he formed a “Shakespeare Mutual Improve- 
ment Society” in 1883 — and went on to ex- 
plore John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty, his 
Autobiography, Ruskin, and Carlyle. The 
famous passage about horses in Past and 
Present “became a part of me,” he later said, 
while he learned by heart the lines from Mill: 
“The social problem of the future we consid- 
ered to be, how to unite the greatest indivi- 
dual liberty of action with a common owner- 
ship in the raw material of the globe and on 
equal participation of all in the benefits of 
combined labour.” It was Henry George, 
however, who provided “the real stimulus 
that helped me to a prolonged and continu- 
ous study of social economics.” Progress and 
Poverty made him certain that “the destiny 
of the human race is assured, and that the 
workers will, in due time, come to occupy this 
rightful position.” 

These interesting passages are link-pas- 
sages in Victorian social history and in the 
history of Victorian socialism. It is unfortu- 
nate that neither Mr. Hughes nor Miss Torr 
makes any careful attempt to sort out this 
pedigree. Two very weak chapters in Miss 
Torr’s book, written by one of her assistants, 
do their best to lose the pedigree, indeed, in 
a mass of extraneous and superficial com- 
ment, while another chapter digs so deep into 
history — back to 1381 — that the immediate 
background of Mann is obscured. The mid- 
Victorian critics of Victorianism — or at least 
a section of them — were the main intellec- 
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tual influences behind the late-Victorian re- 
volt, one of the manifestations of which was 
socialism. The revolt influenced miners and 
artisans as much as it influenced undergradu- 
ates and “bourgeois rebels,” although miners 
and artisans were driven along, of course, by 
other than intellectual or emotional forces. 
The experiences of working-class life and the 
appeal of working-class movements, like tem- 
perance and mutual improvement, made 
them read not to escape but to understand, 
not to better themselves but to raise the posi- 
tion of their group. 

Some of the most powerful indictments of 
mid-Victorian society, quoted in these books, 
are taken not from Hardie or Mann but from 
R. B. Cunningham-Graham, the natural rebel 
who was first honorary President of the Scot- 
tish Labour Party in 1888. There is rgom for 
a new study of this interesting and provoca- 
tive personality, who called part of Hardie’s 
constituency at West Ham “a very microcosm 
of the nineteenth-century world. Street upon 
street of half-cooked, brick abominations, 
falsely called houses; here and there a ‘Little 
Bethel’ chapel, in its hideousness making 
sweet religion a rhapsody of bricks and 
stucco. Row upon row of open stalls at night 
when the stale vegetables are sold under the 
flare of the naptha lights. . .. An air of deso- 
lation over the whole place . . . which makes 
Texas or a windswept pampas infinitely more 
habitable and human. On one side, lines of 
endless docks and on the other, lines of end- 
less misery.” Passages of this kind deserve 
to find a place in a comprehensive Victorian 
anthology. 

What is still needed in relation to the 
history of the rise of Labour is not only a 
series of studies of personalities of this kind, 
but a fuller and more sympathetic re-evalu- 
ation of trade-union purposes and axioms and 
a re-assessment of the much-scorned Lib- 
Labs. Such further studies are less likely to 
be embarked upon in the way that these two 
volumes have been, because they have fewer 
obvious links with the present and they do 
not seem to offer as much didactic oppor- 
tunity. It would be unfortunate, however, if 
our understanding of many fascinating chap- 
ters of Victorian social history were depend- 
ent entirely on the range of interests and pre- 
occupations of politicians in the present. 
Asa Briccs, University of Leeds 
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Leigh Hunt's Literary Criti edited by 
Lawrence H. HoutcHens and CAROLYN 
WasHBuRN HovutcHENs; pp. xiii + 732. Co- 
lumbia University Press: New York, 1956, 
$8.50; Oxford University Press: London, 
1956, 45s. 

DESPITE THE ALMOST UNIVERSAL custom of 
pigeonholing Leigh Hunt in the “romantic” 
period of nineteenth-century English litera- 
ture, he has an equally good claim to be con- 
sidered a Victorian. His career extended to 
1859, the great year of Darwin, FitzGerald, 
and George Eliot; he turns up in many liter- 
ary memoirs of the time, and was controver- 
sially caricatured by Dickens; he reviewed 
the early work of Tennyson; and, most im- 
portant of all, he had much to do with the 
formation of early Victorian popular literary 
taste. As poet, translator, reviewer, appreci- 
ator, and personal essayist, he was constantly 
before the public; the range of books and pe- 
riodicals in which Hunt’s work appeared, 
either initially or in reprint form, was ex- 
traordinary. No Victorian reader could have 
been unaware of Leigh Hunt, and few, one 
would think, could have been unaffected by 
his literary outlook. 


To assess the degree and the nature of 
Hunt’s impact on the taste of his time would 
be a difficult but rewarding exercise in cul- 
tural history. The balance-sheet would have 
many entries, and their tendency would be 
mixed. The catholicity of Hunt’s sympathies, 
as George Saintsbury pointed out long ago, 
was both a virtue and a defect. At his worst, 
Hunt must bear considerable responsibility 
for the early-Victorian popular predilection 
for sentimental trivia that masqueraded as 
literature; but at his intermittent best, as Pro- 
fessor Clarence DeWitt Thorpe strives to 
prove in a long “essay in evaluation” that in- 
troduces the present volume, he practised, 
and thus popularized, a fairly consistent 
brand of “romantic” aesthetic criticism, 
which in essentials was parallel with, but not 
necessarily derived from, that of Coleridge. 
And above all, he possessed, and was blithely 
unashamed to possess, the faculty of enjoy- 
ment, an indispensable requisite for a jour- 
nalistic critic who seeks to guide an earnest 
but relatively unsophisticated public up the 
slopes of Parnassus. 

Notwithstanding the omission of Hunt 
from Professor Wellek’s recent volume on the 
early nineteenth-century critics, some mod- 


ern students will agree with Professor 
Thorpe’s assertion that he was “one of the 
half-dozen greater literary men of his time: 
standing for his total performance in criti- 
cism, if not as a prose-writer in general, next 
to Coleridge and Hazlitt, and above Lamb, 
DeQuincey, and Carlyle.” Probably the most 
noteworthy feature of this doughty attempt to 
rehabilitate Hunt’s standing among English 
critics is its argument that Hunt was not what 
he is usually said to have been —a languid 
impressionist whose remarkable record for ac- 
curacy in detecting genius among both old 
authors and new resulted more from luck 
than good management. Actually, Professor 
Thorpe maintains, he worked from a set of 
cogent principles. His characteristic method 
as a writer about literature—a seemingly 
whimsical flitting from flower to flower in an 
ecstatic search for honey'’d speech and noble 
notions — concealed the fact that his in- 
tuitionism was controlled by standards. They 
’ were loose, not rigid or consistent, and they 
changed in some respects as Hunt matured; 
but they were standards, and high ones at 
that. 


That Professor Thorpe has had to work 
hard to establish this point, adducing evi- 
dence from widely scattered sources, suggests 
one reason why Hunt’s prestige as a critic to- 
day is lower than it deserves to be: apart 
from Imagination and Fancy (a landmark of 
early Victorian criticism, though it is seldom 
read or even mentioned nowadays), he left 
no systematic exposition of his critical views, 
no Biographia Literaria or Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads. His mind habitually worked through 
concretions rather than abstractions, and if 
we are to discern a coherent pattern in his 
criticism, we must do our own abstracting. 
This process requires the examination of liter- 
ally thousands of passages, in most of which 
Hunt is either tossing off a general dictum 
whose casual manner may well hide its cen- 
tral significance, or analyzing the specific 
sources of delight in an excerpt from a poem. 
To systematize Hunt — an impertinence, per- 
haps, considering his own chosen method of 
thought and utterance, but absolutely neces- 
sary if he is to be redeemed from undue ne- 
glect —is a laborious exercise, rendered all 
the harder by the sheer bulk of his output as 
well as by his discursiveness. Many of his best 
bits of criticism are buried in essays whose 


main substance has little to do with literature. 


To the extent that they have rescued some 
fifty essays from dusty oblivion in the journals 
where they first appeared, Professor and Mrs. 
Houtchens have lightened the future stu- 
dent’s task; and by presenting so generous a 
sampling of Hunt’s writings about books, in 
a well-printed volume, they have contributed 
handsomely to whatever revival of interest 
in Hunt is abroad or in prospect. These es- 
says, hitherto unknown except to specialists, 
represent Hunt in most of his characteristic 
roles: as the dedicated reader, full of humane 
relish for books and authors and the pleasure 
of their company (“Men and Books,” “Old 
Books and Bookshops,” “On Poems of Joyous 
Impulse”); as the appreciative commentator 
on older poets, such as Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton; as the sympathetic yet judicious as- 
sayer of contemporary talents, like those of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Tennyson; as 
the tireless advocate of disinterestedness in 
criticism, the foe of venal puffery and critics’ 
indulgence of personal spite; as the critic who 
is equally concerned for the expression of 
lofty moral ideas and the achievement of 
metrical and tonal “sweetness” and striking 
imagery. The texts are accurate, except for a 
silent and largely unnecessary modernizing 
of Hunt’s punctuation and a shade too many 
uncorrected misprints; and there is an abun- 
dance of grave annotation. 

The comprehensive title, however, is mis- 
leading. Actually, this is not “Leigh Hunt's 
Literary Criticism” or even “The Best of 
Leigh Hunt.” It is simply a selection of Hunt’s 
fugitive periodical criticism (plus two non- 
periodical pieces, the prefaces to Foliage and 
Stories in Verse). As is indeed suggested by 
references to them in the editors’ notes, many 
other essays by Hunt, with at least equal 
bearing on his role of critic and equally illus- 
trative of the various levels of his quality, 
might just as well have been retrieved from 
the files. Nor, as the editors admit, are all the 
selections “literary criticism” except by a 
most liberal definition of the term; such 
pieces as “New May-Day and Old May-Day,” 
“Epithalamiums,” “An Effusion upon Cream,” 
and “An Organ in the House,” while replete 
with literary allusions, shed little light on 
Hunt as an interpreter and judge of books. 
And the forty-page “review” (The Tatler, 
1831) of Thomas Moore’s Letters and Jour- 
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nals of Lord Byron, whatever its value as a 
document on the personal relations between 
Hunt, Byron, and Moore, has little critical 
importance. 


There has never been anything approach- 
ing a true collected edition of Hunt’s works, 
and the likelihood of such an edition becomes 
more and more remote. Hence every fresh 
volume which makes available a hitherto ob- 
scure portion of his writings is to be wel- 
comed., But the need remains for a better bal- 
anced, more comprehensive, and more dis- 
criminating collection of Hunt’s literary criti- 
cism, so that the modern reader may find, in 
one convenient place, all the material he 
needs to measure the worth of that criticism 
for himself. A severe editor should go 
through the whole of the Hunt canon,. both 
his books and his almost countless contribu- 
tions to periodicals, and pluck out the critical 
comments that are of permanent relevance. 
A page here, a paragraph there: relatively 
few chapters or essays would have to be re- 
produced in their entirety. The ideal collec- 
tion would necessarily include all the docu- 
ments of primary importance which Professor 
Thorpe cites in the course of his pleading: 
Imagination and Fancy, the “Essay on the 
Sonnet,” “Wordsworth and Milton” (The 
Seer, 1840-41), the critique of “The Eve of 
St. Agnes” (Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, 
1835), the introduction to A Book for a Cor- 
ner — none of which, ironically, are reprinted 
in this volume. That Professor and Mrs. 
Houtchens have not provided such an an- 
thology does not detract from the value of 
their chosen task, but the larger job, and in 
the long run the more important, still cries 
out to be done. Ricuarp D. ALTICK, 
The Ohio State University 


Fear God and Dread Nought: The Corre- 
spondence of Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher of Kilverstone. Volume II. Years of 
Power, 1904-1914, selected and edited by 
ARTHUR J. MARDER; pp. 521. Jonathan Cape: 
London, 1956, 35s. 

THIS VOLUME MERITS the same praise that 
greeted a first volume, The Making of an 
Admiral, 1854-1904, which was issued in the 
United States under the imprint of the Har- 
vard University Press in 1952. Professor 


Marder has fulfilled his editorial duties ad- 
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mirably. There is just enough biographical 
material on Fisher to put the reader right; 
persons, places, and events that crop up in 
the letters are adequately explained; the in- 
dex of persons seems very complete; and yet 
these are above all letters of Fisher himself, 
seasoned with some of the letters to him. 
Professor Marder never obtrudes himself, 
never gets between Fisher and the reader. A 
final volume is promised, to include the years 
from 1914 to Fisher's death in 1920. 


John Arbuthnot Fisher was born in 1841 
in Ceylon, where his father, a Scot and an 
army captain, had just bought a coffee 
plantation. The coffee plantation failing 
through a plant disease, Captain Fisher went 
into the Ceylon Civil Service, a respectable 
and important post but not in Victorian times 
one that led to riches. Young John had there- 
fore to make his way in the world. He chose 
the navy, and after early service in Far East- 
ern waters, of which the letters in Professor 
Marder’s first volume give a most interesting 
account, began the rise which took him to the 
top, as First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 

Fisher was clearly born a gentleman. But 
two of the great — and for the mass of gentle- 
men, adequate — stereotypes about the class 
fail completely for Fisher. There is nothing 
in him of restraint, understatement, quiet 
conviction of superiority. From his very first 
letters, his normal rhetorical device is always 
hyperbole, never litotes. These letters are con- 
stantly exploding. Nor is Fisher in his own 
field the traditionalist, the man who resists, 
indeed fears, originality. On the contrary, like 
Churchill, with whom he has something in 
common, he is a born innovator. Fisher's life 
at the top was a constant crusade against the 
conservatism of the British Navy. He is 
known especially for his fight for the heavy 
gunned battleship of the “Dreadnought” 
type, and for other technical innovations; but 
as Professor Marder shows, he was also on 
the side of innovation in the choice and edu- 
cation of naval personnel. He knew the navy 
had brave men; but he wanted them a bit 
brighter. For the rest, for the great values of 
the Empire, religion, the beautiful and the 
good, Fisher was conventional enough. 

Obviously the central interest of this work 
is the British Navy; the volumes are clearly 
indispensable for the naval historian. They 
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are almost as indispensable for the political 
historian of modern Britain, for, especially in 
the years covered by this second volume, 
Fisher had dealings with almost everyone of 
importance in British military, diplomatic, 
and political life, and was a central figure in 
many of the great disputes of the time. More- 
over, a well-edited selection of the corre- 
spondence of so marked a personality as 
Fisher is bound to be full of all sorts of choice 
bits of the kind the French call faits divers. 

Here are a few specimens. In 1908 Fisher 
writes that “We have no poets nowadays like 
Pope, Goldsmith, and Gay —only damned 
mystical idiots like Browning and Tennyson 
that want a dictionary and the differential- 
calculus sort of mind to understand what they 
are driving at!” (p. 194). In the same years, 
Prince Henry of Prussia writes to Admiral 
Fisher, “Never mind The Times, never mind 
the press! Let them be d———d like Admiral 
Farragut said at Mobile, when reminded of 
the mines ahead!” (p. 170). It is a tribute to 
Professor Marder’s editorial discretion that 
he forebore to put a (sic) after that “like.” 
Finally, in 1913 Fisher writes with astonish- 
ing foresight, “Submarines are the coming 
Dreadnoughts and aviation will SURELY 
supplant cruisers...” (p. 484). 


Yet the basic importance of such material 
as the labors of Professor Marder have made 
available for all of us is on a rather more 
serious level. If the historical studies in the 
decades ahead are going to survive the reac- 
tion against such studies already very evi- 
dent, and yet not simply take refuge in narra- 
tion (in itself a good thing) or in mere cata- 
loguing and sorting (in itself, for itself, a bad 
thing), then we shall have to try to put life 
and reality into our answers to the kind of 
question the moralist, the literary critic, the 
intellectual historian, yes, even the sociologist 
ask: was there a Victorian morality? was 
there a Victorian taste, or sets of tastes? what 
were Victorian and Edwardian classes? how 
far was there social mobility? Or are these 
and many questions like them as unanswer- 
able, and therefore as silly, as we are often 
told they are? 

The answers will not of course be found 
ready-formed in Lord Fisher’s correspond- 
ence. He will not even do, one suspects, as 
an Emersonian representative man, for he 
was much too odd a person. and much too 


successful. But from enough books like this 
one, well-edited, well-indexed books, from 
enough of the very great range of Victorian 
life, not just from the literary figures, not just 
from the political leaders, not just from the 
philosophers or the scientists or the men of 
God, but from the whole spectrum, we may 
yet hope to build images of Victorian times 
which are not mere clichés, 4nd make gen- 
eralizations about Victorian times which are 
not glib, vague, unsound, or, worst of all, 
mere. There is indeed a lot of material avail- 
able already; but we can always use more, 
especially if it is as well prepared as this. 


Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


Autobiographical Writings, by Joun Henry 
Newman, edited with introductions by Henry 
Tristram; pp. 349. Sheed and Ward: London, 
1956, 18s.; New York, 1957, $4.50. 

AsouT THE TIME of the Achilli trial Newman 
decided that he was to have a premature old 
age and an early death. Of course, the next 
forty years were to prove him wrong, but one 
effect of this error was that he had well-nigh 
half a lifetime in which to face the problem 
of his future biographer. His own notion of 
how his (or any) life ought to be written was 
“to do it by letters,” for contemporary letters 
are “facts,” whereas biographers “varnish, 
they assign motives, they interpret Lord Bur- 
leigh’s nods.” Facts, however, can be unintel- 
ligible, and as Newman began to assemble his 
he was led insensibly to arrange, to annotate, 
and ultimately to write that very memoir the 
existence of which he deprecated. His mo- 
tives were two-fold, to show by the simplicity, 
brevity, and factual character of the narrative 
what he thought might properly be done with 
his own life and at the same time to provide 
the surrounding materials, or “elbow-room,” 
which even an editor of his letters would re- 
quire. The work was addressed to Ambrose 
St. John, who, as his most intimate friend 
and the link between his old life and his new, 
was asked “to draw his breath in pain to tell 
my story.” In the end, however, Horatio died 
before Hamlet, and it was Anne Mozley, the 
sister of a relative, to whom these documents 
were finally entrusted and who, in the year 
after the Cardinal’s death, brought out his 
Letters and Correspondence in a form which 
he doubtless would have approved. 
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Needless to say, Miss Mozley’s volumes 
do not meet our full approval today. Her 
texts are incomplete and not always accurate, 
and of course she did not possess all the docu- 
ments. Hence it was that in the early 1950's 
Henry Tristram of the Oratory decided to 
bring out in a single volume all, or at least 
the most important, of Newman’s autobio- 
graphical writings, and before his death in 
February, 1955, he had prepared the texts 
and written introductions to all but one. The 
task of supplying the final introduction and of 
seeing the volume through the press has 
fallen to the present superior of the Oratory, 
C. Stephen Dessain, who has also recently 
supplied us with nine previously unpublished 
sermons by Newman under the title Faith 
and Prejudice. 

The first question that a reader will have 
about this volume is, How much of it is new? 
and it would have been well if the editors 
had supplied a precise statement as to which 
documents have previously been published 
and where, whether from the same manuscript 
that they are using, and in how adequate a 
text. Supplying this statement, I should say 
that four of the short papers — the two auto- 
biographical sketches, the letter to the Cath- 
olic University Gazette, and the obituary 
notice of Archbishop Whately — are unpub- 
lished, and that this is also true of the Journal 
of 1838-1847, although sentences may have 
been quoted from it here and there. Further, 
the two earlier journals, of 1804-1826 and 
1821-1828, and the “Memorandum About my 
Connection with the Catholic University,” 
have been quoted only in rather meagre and 
scattered excerpts by Mozley, Ward, Mc- 
Grath, and others. The documents that have 
been rather fully reproduced are the Auto- 
biography in Miniature (Cornhill Magazine, 
June, 1925), the Autobiographical Memoir 
and “My Illness in Sicily” (Mozley), the 
three passages cut out of the Memoir (Tar- 
divel), and the Journal of 1859-1879 (Ward). 
But the text of only the first of these items is 
sound, 

It is a great thing, then, to have these 
writings in a complete and faithful text and 
to have them all in one volume. Indeed, I 
should say that these writings form the most 
important body of source material on New- 
man which has appeared since the publica- 
tion of the Correspondence with Keble and 
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Others in 1917. They do not contribute new 
facts to Newman’s biography because they 
have already been pretty thoroughly ex- 
plored. Neither are they of great literary 
value, for the style with a few exceptions is 
unfinished or even awkward. But for provid- 
ing an insight into Newman’s personality they 
are unrivalled. They are, indeed, the perfect 
supplement to the Apologia, as covering the 
periods and aspects of Newman’s life which 
are not elaborately treated in that work. 
Where the Apologia emphasizes the doctrinal, 
this emphasizes both the educational and the 
devotional interests, and where the Apologia 
concentrates on the years 1833-1845, this 
dwells almost exclusively on the periods be- 
fore and after. Only twenty-two pages of one 
journal are concerned with the period of the 
Movement, and those are accounts of Lenten 
practices at Littlemore and so not properly 
autobiographical. 

The main reason, I believe, for the pau- 
city of autobiographical material during the 
Tractarian period is that in those years New- 
man was riding high. His face was turned 
outward upon the world, not inward upon 
himself as was always the case when he was 
writing journals. In his journals he unbur- 
dened himself, as another person might to a 
wife, and indeed, in a certain sense New- 
man’s journals were his wife. Why else 
should he write twenty pages about his illness 
in Sicily and nothing at all about the more 
fortunate part of that voyage? Why else 
should so many of these journals have the 
querulous, defensive tone of a man who has 
been hard used at the office? But sometimes, 
as in the early journals, he was writing to 
God, and there they supply the absence of 
the confessional. And at other times he was 
writing to himself, to some alter ego, who 
would later on read and relive in memory the 
experience which ego prior was then enjoy- 
ing. Even at the age of eleven, speaking of 
himself in the third person, he made the fol- 
lowing striking memorandum: “John New- 
man wrote this just before he was going up to 
Greek on Tuesday, June 10th, 1812, when it 
only wanted 3 days to his going home, think- 
ing of the time (at home) when looking at 
this he shall recollect when he did it.” This 
reduplication of personality, with Newman 
standing outside himself and watching him- 
self read and act and think, is a subject on 
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which Father Tristram has commented pene- 
tratingly in his introductions, but many a 
reader will want to speculate further for him- 


self, 


Editorially, the apparatus of the volume 
is not what the Victorian specialist would 
desire. The index is imperfect, there is almost 
no annotation, and the manuscripts are not 
always clearly described. Some of this is 
doubtless due to the circumstances of the 
dual editorship, Father Tristram having been 
unable to attempt all that he would have 
done in earlier years and Father Dessain be- 
ing reluctant to alter what is essentially a 
monument to his great predecessor. Beyond 
that, of course, we must remember that New- 
man does not belong exclusively to the Vic- 
torian specialist. A. Dwicutr CULLER, 
University of Illinois 


English Historical Documents, Vol. XII (1), 


1833-1874, edited by G. M. Younc and 
W. D. Hanpcocx; pp. xxiii + 1017. Oxford 
University Press: New York, 1956, $15.20; 
Eyre and Spottiswoode: London, 1957, 95s. 
British Constitutional History Since 1832, 
by Rosert Livincston ScHUYLER and Cor- 
INNE CoMstockK WEsTON; pp. 191. Van Nos- 
trand: Princeton, N. J., 1957, $1.35. 


Wuat AND way is a book of documents? A 
convenient pedayogical aid. Or, at its best, 
the mirror of an age. Of the two volumes no- 
ticed here the smaller is designed to aid the 
teacher and student. The space is divided 
equally between a rapid survey of the subject 
and thirty-five illustrative documents. With- 
in its compass and design the volume is ex- 
cellent; by their choice of documents the 
authors have illuminated key tendencies. 
The larger volume, far broader in scope, 
draws on parliamentary speeches and reports, 
memoranda, correspondence, statutes, tables, 
petitions, and editorials to illustrate how the 
growth of industrialism and democracy af- 
fected the monarchy, Parliament, economic 
development, the churches, Chartism and 
Free Trade, law, central administration, local 
government, the Poor Law, public health, 
education, and industrial development. (Em- 
pire and foreign policy have received atten- 
tion elsewhere, and Ireland is the subject of 
a subsequent volume.) A general introduc- 
tion surveys the period, and a particular one 
prefaces each main topic; at the conclusion 


of each introduction is a good bibliography. 

Is the image projected by this collection a 
good one? Before answering, the reader must 
remember the limitation of space. If the edi- 
tors had ventured off the high road of public 
records they would have been lost in a 
thicket. Still a man may be forgiven for de- 
siring something less consistently official. 
Here are no Darwin; no Philosophical Maga- 
zine; no Mill and Kingsley; no Dickens and 
Thackeray, no Tennyson, Browning, or Ar- 
nold; no Edinburgh, Quarterly, or “Saturday 
Reviler”; no Carlyle or Bagehot; no Man- 
chester Statistical Society. Could the Vic- 
torian temper have been better illustrated? 
How may we be sure that what we learn was 
important? Why did Britain take the road 
that she did in these forty momentous years? 

By the 1830’s England was powerful but 
not happy. Tory leadership, although not in- 
competent, had lacked the necessary initia- 
tive. Whiggism did have a tradition of meet- 
ing popular demands with reform rather than 
repression, but it was Radicalism which, 
though inchoate, contained the intellectual 
yeast that was to leaven English society in the 
years 1833-1874. This yeast was Benthamism 
with its confidence in legislation, its identity 
of the general with the individual interests, its 
application of the scientific spirit to human 
affairs, and its assumption that whatever is 
best administered is best. Before Radicalism 
could have much weight, however, it had to 
be preceded by reforms from sources less 
suspect. After the best known of these re- 
forms, the Reform Act of 1832, change begot 
change. Not all, naturally, proved to the lik- 
ing of everyone or even fulfilled the high 
hopes of those who had sought them. Work- 
ing-class disillusionment with the Reform 
Act, for example, led to radical activity which 
in turn confirmed the upper classes in their 
hostility to more reform. Happily Sir Robert 
Peel took a different view. He presided over 
the late thirties and the forties whether in or 
out of office and put his name on several 
fundamental reforms. Even death did not still 
his influence; in the sixties and seventies for- 
mer Peelites were governing and reforming 
England. 

But it was Victoria, not Peel, who gave the 
age its name. Although the Reform Act cut 
down the influence of the monarchy, the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, by shattering the 
party structure, restored its initiative, and re- 
vived prestige followed its accommodation to 
the reformed world. The Reform Act of 1867, 
with a history going back to 1852, owed 
much to the queen who repeate urged 
upon her ministers both the need for some 
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measure and the desirability of keeping the 
issue out of politics. No issue, however, was 
more partisan, for however potent the influ- 
ence of the monarch, Parliament was the 
battleground where revolution was prevented. 

These party battles convey the impression 
of a facade behind which a grimmer battle 
was being fought. As English economy 
shifted from an agricultural to a commercial 
and industrial basis, the country faced new 
problems with old policies. Although Peel’s 
budgets, bank acts, and free trade halted 
“premature senescence,” and although the 
restless Brougham worked steadily to reduce 
delays and introduce uniformity, there was a 
growing conviction that the political ma- 
chinery was inadequate. This failure of the 
government to reflect the new balance of 
power within the country provoked the 
Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law League. Al- 
though Chartism included genuine reformers 
as well as agitators, these latter fixed its char- 
acter in the public mind. The League had its 
strength in the manufacturing interests who 
convinced Peel of the need for something 
more drastic than free trade budgets. That 
something, the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
broke him politically, but drew the fangs of 
Chartism and the League. 

Changes in political economy led to ad- 
ministrative reform, which also owed much 
to the movement for economical reform and 
Benthamism. It sought qualified men by re- 
quiring examinations, fostering merit, intro- 
ducing uniformity. Such changes, men con- 
tended, guaranteed that the public welfare 
would no longer be sacrificed to family in- 
fluence and blind routine. Easily the most 
important factor in energizing reorganization 
was the bitterly opposed Poor Law (1834). 
The Poor Law Commission included Edwin 
Chadwick, the indefatigable purveyor of the 
Benthamite word, and its report proposed a 
revolutionary reorganization with ramifica- 
tions far beyond the particular object. The 
most significant ramification of the resultant 
act was public health; Chadwick’s searching 
and comprehensive “Reports on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain” (1843) and investigations of 
burials and the health of towns were a preface 
to the Public Health Act of 1848. Unhappily, 
a major cholera epidemic, which was spread 
instead of checked by Chadwick’s policy, led 
to his fall, although he later turned to the 
horrendous problems of burials and sewerage. 

Amid this concern with material welfare 
the churches more and more strongly at- 
tacked social evils. Tractarianism, hostile to 
many contemporary developments, had only 
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a fringe influence in social matters. Much 
more significant were those men who sought 
to accommodate the Establishment to social 
and economic realities without destroying its 
spiritual mission. 

In no sphere was the church more active 
than in the field of education, but the Whigs 
had put the state into education in 1833 with 
a grant of £20,000, and paltry as this was, it 
introduced a new day. Church influence di- 
minished, teacher training soon appeared, at- 
tendance became compulsory. Yet many 
schools pursued practices completely out of 
touch with modern conditions, and women’s 
education received little attention before the 
1860's. Oxford and Cambridge slowly 
changed, and London offered the only vital 
university instruction until after mid-century. 
Nevertheless, by the seventies English educa- 
tion had undergone considerable overhaul; 
what it lacked in system it made up in rele- 
vance, 


That variety and relevance were needed 
is clear from contemporary social and in- 
dustrial conditions; the very vigor and novelty 
of industrial development created chaos. The 
individualists maintained that the Factory 
Act was unenforcable but the passionate Ben- 
thamite championship of bureaucracy taught 
them that they were wrong. Once employers 
learned that regulation was not conspiracy to 
defraud they recognized their obligations, 
and chaos began to give way to order. Better 
working conditions, shorter hours, and con- 
tentment produced more coal or more cloth. 
Some employers, awakened to responsibility, 
became patriarchal and so resented the labor 
union as an unwarranted intermediary; others 
did not awake and pleaded the determinism 
of supply and demand and freedom of con- 
tract as they recruited their labor force from 
Irish bogs or Scottish moors. All of this drove 
the laborer more and more to his union and 
to the more active role which he was to play 
in the last quarter of the century. 

All this and much more is documented in 
these volumes. Many readers will regret the 
lack of intellectual history which, if got at 
all, must be derived from the speeches, 
memoranda, and reports. Yet given what is 
here, it is a poor scholar who does not find 
rich and diverse fare. 

Cuarves F, University of Missouri 


Further Letters of Gerard Man!cy Hopkins; 
including his correspondence with Coventry 
Patmore. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged, edited with notes and introduction 
by CLaupre CoLLeer ABBOTT; pp. xliii + 465. 


Oxford University Press: London, 1956, 50s.; 
New York, 1956, $11.50. 

Hopkins DIED IN 1889, but his last brother 
survived until 1952, when additional family 
letters were discovered. These, now included 
in an augmented Further Letters, have been 
edited by Claude Colleer Abbott with the 
same meticulous scholarship devoted to his 
previous editions of these volumes and of the 
letters to Bridges and correspondence with 
Dixon. It was with his general introductions 
— where he was critic rather than editor — 
that some scholars quarrelled. His terse and 
objective Preface to the Second Edition will 
probably not arouse any major disagreements. 

The new materials do not alter in any es- 
sentials the broad outlines of the established 
portrait of Hopkins, but they introduce minor 
qualifications, help to fill in the backgrounds, 
add occasional highlights. 

For instance, a Highgate letter contains 
an early hitherto unpublished Miltonic poem 
“Il Mystico” opening, “Hence sensual gross 
desires/Right offspring of your grimy mother 
Earth,” suggesting not only his early compe- 
tence in conventional prosody but also that 
strain of asceticism which becomes promi- 
nent during his Oxford years and is later 
qualified in such mature poems as “To What 
Serves Mortal Beauty?” 

It has always been considered that 
Bridges destroyed all of his own letters to 
Hopkins, but now a single exception has 
been found: one written in 1889 when 
Bridges learned of the illness which eventu- 
ated in Gerard’s death in Dublin. “To Dear- 
est Gerard,” he wrote with solicitous warmth 
and affection, “I wish I c4 look in on you 
and see for myself. . . . I hope you are well 
enough already — and will make a quick re- 
covery and complete for wh. I pray.” 

But most of the additions are family let- 
ters. Of these, half a dozen are to his father, 
some seventy to his mother. There are none 
to his sisters Millicent and Grace, none to 
Everard, two to Kate, and one each to Lionel 
and Arthur. 

In a dozen new letters we see him as a 
happy and yet thoughtful undergraduate de- 
voted to Balliol and moving among his con- 
temporaries (“I have not breakfasted in my 
own rooms for 10 consecutive days”). But for 
his mother — and especially for his father — 
dark clouds gathered over Oxford as Hopkins 
from an increasingly High Church vantage 
point began to look Romeward. He is eager 
to discount rumors of “a personal illumina- 
tion,” and pointedly comments to his father, 


who had suggested that “aesthetic tastes” 
were influencing him, “These wd. be better 


satisfied in the Church of England, for bad 
taste is always meeting one in the accessories 
of Catholicism.” Though the new letters 
make possible a more adequate study of the 
steps of his conversion, his motives remain 
elusive. 

The wrench of a convert is invariably 
painful, and these letters are often poignant. 
After his conversion, his family letters take 
on a detachment and impersonal formality 
indicating the gulf which only his final illness 
partially bridged. 

He inquires about relatives, criticizes his 
brother’s drawings, outlines his duties as a 
Jesuit. He asks for newspaper clippings about 
the Deutschland. After his transfer to Ireland 
in 1884 there is growing gloom, ending with 
a short series of letters from his deathbed. 

With one exception his letters to his 
mother cover every year from his entering 
Oxford to his death. Every March there is a 
birthday letter; one year he encloses “a duck 
feather with my love .. . no one is ever so 
poor that he is not . . . owner of the skies and 
stars and everything wild .. .” Another year 
he includes “three northcountry primroses, 
our firstlings,” or he sends sonnets as his gift. 
Continuing affection is here, but there is also 
renunciation. 

There are a few letters to Liddon, de 
Paravicini, Francis McCabe, Ignatius Ryder, 
E. H. Coleridge, A. W. Garnett, Harry Bel- 
lamy and Newman, and new letters from 
Newman, Katharine Tynan, and Edward 
Etherington. From the Liddon Papers at 
Keble College an appendix presents two let- 
ters from his father to Liddon. None alters in 
any significant way the picture already 
formed of Hopkins, but there is one, which 
appeared expurgated in the first edition of 
Further Letters (1938), now fully printed, 
that will probably stir up again an old con- 
troversy: the part Hopkins played in the de- 
struction of Patmore’s Sponsa Dei. In 1949 
Derek Patmore had printed it in full in The 
Life and Times of Coventry Patmore (a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of his Portrait of 
My Family, 1935). 

In the Introduction to the First Edition, 
Abbott had gone over all the available evi- 
dence and, in opposition to Gosse and Bur- 
dett, had carefully qualified Hopkins’ respon- 
sibility. When Derek Patmore, in possession 
of the uncensored version of the letter, went 
over the same ground, he held there was 
enough evidence “to exonerate Hopkins from 
the blame that has been heaped on his head.” 
Scholars who have not read Derek Patmore’s 
revised book will therefore want to revaluate 
the controversy. 
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This dispute emphasizes the fact that no 
scholar has yet studied adequately the influ- 
ence of Hopkins upon Patmore — nor, for that 
matter, upon Bridges. 

In an appendix Abbott reprints a modern 
version by Hopkins of a Middle English (and 
hence significant in evaluating his knowledge 
of Middle English prosody) hymn. It origi- 
nally appeared in The Month and was later 
reprinted by Furnivall, Carleton Brown, and 
Skeat. Abbott notes that none mentions The 
Month. 

Still another appendix gives the contem- 
porary newspaper accounts of the tragedy of 
the Deutschland which Hopkins followed in 
his poem with remarkable attention to detail. 
But most of this material was reprinted in 
fuller form by Norman Weyand, S.J., in Im- 
mortal Diamond (1949), not mentioned by 
Abbott. 

Several new plates are included, one of 
Hopkins in the 1850's, another of his father, 
and still another of his mother, and there is 
also a facsimile of the holograph of “God's 
Grandeur” and “The Starlight Night” — 
birthday presents to his mother. 

While the second edition of Further Let- 
ters does not reveal unexpected aspects of 
Hopkins’ life or character, it supersedes the 
previous edition and is important to any critic 
wishing to make his study of Hopkins com- 
plete. Joun Picx, Marquette University 


The Life of Wilkie Collins, by Nuet PHarr 
Davis, introduction by Gordon N. Ray; pp. 
360. University of Illinois Press: Urbana, IIl., 
1956, $5.75. 
For HALF A CENTURY after Wilkie Collins’ 
death biographical inquiry was frustrated by 
the impenetrable silence surrounding the 
novelist’s personal life. It was possible to say 
that no English writer of comparable stature 
was so little known. Recently, however, some 
of the relevant facts have surrendered to per- 
sistent scholarly research. Clyde Hyder, Ken- 
neth Robinson, and Robert Ashley have each 
contributed to our knowledge of Collins’ life 
and literary career. To this list must now be 
added Nuel Pharr Davis, who in The Life of 
Wilkie Collins has helped to clarify the back- 
ground of this picture and to bring the sub- 
ject out of the shadows into the foreground. 
It is a little less than gracious of Mr. Davis, 
however, not to mention Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Ashley, particularly since he carefully 
lists in his bibliography earlier, inconsequen- 
tial studies. 

Collins has long been a challenging figure 
for the biographer, not only because of the 
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tantalizing “intimacies” (as they were called) 
of his life, but because of his close relation- 
ship with Dickens in the critical years of 
Dickens’ life. Mr. Davis has handled this part 
of his task with insight and skill, showing 
why Dickens, growing into a restive middle 
age, needed a clever but deferential com- 
panion and collaborator, and why Collins, in 
turn, needed the fillip of such distinguished 
sponsorship. Each contributed to the other’s 
awareness of the possibilities of the craft, and 
they were moving jointly toward common 
purposes and techniques. The exchange was 
both psychological and literary. 

There are few other vignettes in depth of 
literary or artistic figures, in part because 
Wilkie did not cultivate close friends. But 
there is an understanding portrait of William 
Collins, R.A., the stern Puseyite father, fawn- 
ing upon wealthy art patrons and blindly sen- 
tencing his son to a stool at a tea merchant’s; 
a sympathetic portrait of Charles Collins, the 
admiring brother, a beautiful but ineffectual 
angel, wilting self-consciously before the 
successes of family and friends; and a some- 
what murky portrait of Harriet Collins, the 
unobtrusive Victorian mother, who, when re- 
leased from the bondage of a penny-pinching 
husband, blossomed out as a vivacious hostess 
at Pre-Raphaelite parties. But over all broods 
the tragi-comic figure of Wilkie, bitterly 
iconoclastic, nursing his independence, shut- 
tling between his two families, disdainfully 
tweaking Mrs. Grundy’s nose but neverthe- 
less feeling her power, and hiding from the 
green woman with the tusk teeth, who haunt- 
ed his laudanum-induced hallucinations. Mr. 
Davis does make us feel how much of Wilkie 
Collins’ wild, dream-shadowed imagination 
went into his novels. 

But Mr. Davis, it should be admitted at 
once, has no startling biographical revela- 
tions. The essential facts about the beautiful 
Caroline Graves, Collins’ companion for thir- 
ty-odd years, and the elusive Martha Rudd, 
by whom he had three children, have all been 
set forth by Hyder and Robinson. One must 
look to other features of the book to find 
justification for a new biography at this time. 
Mr. Davis is notably successful in his inter- 
pretation of the facts. His discovery of new 
letters (though it is always difficult to de- 
termine from Mr. Davis’ notes what is new) 
and his clear mastery of possible autobio- 
graphical elements in the novels, have en- 
abled him to give full body to the pitiful 
skeleton of established fact with which, ap- 
parently, we must be content. He has re- 
examined carefully all the previous evidence, 
and some of his reinterpretations are very 
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shrewd. For example, there exists a Dickens 
letter with a reference to what has always 
been read as “the Dutter” and “the Dutter’s 
mama,” phrases which have been laconically 
described as “cryptic” but which are indeed 
utter nonsense. Mr. Davis reads the cryptic 
word as “Butler,” and he weaves a plausible 
anecdote involving Dickens and Caroline’s 
little daughter. 

While one recognizes that the biographer 
of Wilkie Collins, in lieu of other material, is 
inevitably reduced to studying the novels, 
and while Collins’ theory of “the Actual” 
meant in fact the autobiographical, it is nev- 
ertheless very precarious, in the critical sense, 
to derive biographical evidence from a dra- 
matic conception. This Mr. Davis does 
repeatedly by treating fictional scenes as 
strict autobiography. That he so seldom 
arouses a suspicion of having unjustly forced 
an interpretation is the measure of his success. 
But on occasion he passes off a hypothesis 
drawn from a novel as “evidently” or “ob- 
viously” a transcription from life, and does 
not carry us with him. “The little incident,” 
he says, “ is too revealing to be ignored, even 
though it can be reconstructed only from 
Wilkie’s books.” The temptation to particu- 
larize biographically from such “evidence” is 
sometimes stronger than Mr. Davis’ caution. 
He neatly dramatizes the circumstances lead- 
ing up to Caroline’s unfortunate marriage to 
Joseph Clow, but is forced to resort to this 
kind of speculation: “ ‘I have had a proposal 
of marriage from Mr. Clow the plumber,’ she 
evidently told him, ‘and unless you marry me, 
I mean to accept it.’” 

Critically, Mr. Davis is content for the 
most part to indicate the climate of opinion 
surrounding Collins’ novels. This is a valu- 
able service, and perhaps the biographer 
should not be expected to do more. When 
Mr. Davis does venture a positive statement, 
it is often subject to dispute. He declares, for 
example, that “A Terribly Strange Bed” was 
“the only really first-rate short story that 
Wilkie ever wrote.” The present reviewer 
would contend that there are at least three 
better. Further, Mr. Davis has not conquered 
the young scholar’s apparently irrepressible 
desire to trace sources and influences. He has 
a tendency to jump at every casual resem- 
blance. “The Perils of Certain English Pris- 
oners” suggests that the creator of Long John 
Silver “admired the personality of Wilkie’s 
pirate.” But Silver was avowedly a portrait 
of W. E. Henley as pirate. The Law and the 
Lady, we are told, was “evidently Daphne 
Du Maurier’s inspiration for Rebecca.” Fallen 
Leaves was obviously an inspiration for Mrs. 


Warren’s Profession and Pygmalion.” Few 
will be convinced by these bare assertions. 
And no one, certainly, who knows Trollope, 
a professed realist, could be led to believe 
that the anti-sensationalist position taken by 
Trollope in his Autobiography was assumed 
in jealous reprisal for a snub from Harper’s in 
a letter to Collins which there is no evidence 
Trollope ever saw. 

There is narrative skill and clever, if un- 
guarded, use of inference in Mr. Davis’ 
Wilkie Collins, but there is little that is new 
and much that is subject to corrective inter- 
pretation. Braprorp A. Boorn, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A History of the Society of Antiquaries, by 
Joan Evans; pp. xv + 487. The Society of 
Antiquaries: London, 1956, 35s. 
THE STATELY VOLUME under review com- 
memorates the Bicentenary of the Royal 
Charter granted to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1751. Its author is a well-known historian 
of art, herself the Director of the Society, 
daughter of one President and sister of an- 
other. In a work that reflects immense labor, 
she casts back in time to the fifteenth century, 
when “the Renaissance added the dimension 
of historic time to man’s view of his world” 
(p. 1); indeed she gives over a quarter of her 
text to the activities of associated antiquari- 
ans before the Charter. Her scholarship is 
notably thorough and, since the records of 
the Society, in manuscript and print, direct 
and tributary, were very great in extent, and 
her first duty was to record the Society, she 
has restricted herself to periodical, compara- 
tively brief excursions into the changing cli- 
mates of opinion and taste with which it 
interacted (for example, several passages in 
Chapter X). For the most part, the History is 
annalistic, and one should look elsewhere for 
such things as “the Anglo-Saxon Myth” that 
played curious parts in British politics at in- 
tervals from Coke and Selden to Toulmin 
Smith, or to the astonishing antiquarian ac- 
tivities of a Sir Thomas Phillipps. Footnotes, 
appendices, bibliography and index are re- 
markably efficiently connected. The only 
technical slips that I have noted are minor — 
some references to plates which are wrongly 
numbered in the text (e.g., pp. 62, 70, 119, 
134), a date on p. 252, and an occasional 
footnote to outside material which might be 
thought to refer to the History itself (e.g., 
pp. 266, 292). 

The woods that contain the multitudinous 
trees amount chiefly to the succeeding pat- 
terns of the Society’s curiosity and taste, and 
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the dominants among these are cogently, if 
briefly, characterized for the reader, with due 
attention to overlappings. The first society, 
under William Camden’s aegis, was of about 
1586-1607, but hardly a true ancestor. The 
antiquary as a type emerged with John 
Speed’s Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britain (1614) and could be portrayed comi- 
cally by 1641 because of the great variety 
and the unproved merits of his pursuits, from 
genealogy, heraldry, and land tenure to less 
valid “marvels” and curiosities. Sharper focus 
and greater activity followed the death of 
Cromwell; indeed the early Royal Society was 
catholic enough to include antiquarianism. 
As it became more strictly scientific under 
Newton, a tavern group under Humfrey 
Wanley constituted itself a society of an- 
tiquaries in 1707 for studies prior to 1603 
and, although it seems to have gone “under- 
ground” during the political disgrace of its 
patron, the Earl of Oxford, it emerged again 
in 1717 into continuous existence and record. 
Its interest now began to broaden and shift 
from documents to other objects and to ar- 
chaeology (notably of Roman rather than 
medieval Britain), and it started to publish 
prints, record inscriptions, and protest the 
damage or destruction of such monuments as 
Waltham Cross. This interest in classical an- 
tiquity naturally accompanied the neo-classi- 
cism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but this in turn had to compete in 
the Society with Gothic taste shortly after the 
Charter was granted. The project to publish 
Domesday Book entire began in 1755 and 
was completed in 1783. “Learning, in fact, 
was triumphing over Taste” (p. 155) or, as 
Walpole put it in 1780, “I endeavoured to 
give our antiquaries a little wrench towards 
taste — but it was in vain.” Yet the scholarly 
antiquarics lost their fight against James Wy- 
att and his atrocities of “restoration” at 
Durham Cathedral and elsewhere. The great- 
est eighteenth-century promoter of the So- 
ciety and director of its activities was William 
Stukeley (1687-1765), a polymath whose 
passion was Stonehenge and “Druidism,” but 
who pioneered in archaeological crop-marks 
and ‘stratigraphy. 


The French wars (1793-1815) practically 
eclipsed the Grand Tour, narrowed attention 
to the British Isles or diverted it to the Near 
East, and concealed from British view the 
leadership in prehistoric archaeology and mu- 
seum exhibits that was being earned by the 
Danes. The Society had a bad period during 
Lord Aberdeen’s neglectful presidency (1815- 
48), while the British Museum and other 
organizations forged ahead. After steady, 
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systematic reform under Lord Mahon (later 
Earl Stanhope, President, 1846-75), a great 
outburst of fruitful enterprises ensued. ( Sir) 
Daniel Wilson introduced the term “prehis- 
toric” in 1851 just before his departure to 
Toronto, the Danish innovations were re- 
ceived, geologists and ethnologists were en- 
gaged, photography was resorted to, and 
excavation became increasingly exact and 
systematic. Thus a society which was still re- 
covering its breath at its centenary was able 
to stride abreast of the Darwinian-Lyellian 
revolution of 1859-63, was perforce involved 
in its controversies, and henceforth shared ap- 
propriately with the rest of Europe in digging 
up the past within classical antiquity and, 
beyond it, in terms of geological reference to 
extinct forms of life and to sequences from 
determined strata. Its findings were popular- 
ized to enter various Victorian versions of 
linear processes, thus providing arguments 
for progress and against it. 

Naturally, it could not be single-minded 
in its aims, nor could it claim exclusive, or 
sometimes even effective, leadership when 
the British Museum, various special organiza- 
tions (central and local), and such publicists 
as Ruskin and Morris espoused particular 
causes. Moreover the State, beginning with 
the rather feeble Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Act of 1882, was gradually launched on 
the Society’s old course — preserve, not re- 
store — and had also undertaken large respon- 
sibilities in the preservation and publication 
of records. In general, the Society honored 
and benefited itself by candid and expert col- 
laboration with other institutions and the 
State. In these circumstances, although the 
membership was still partly fashionable and 
dilettante towards the end of Victoria's reign, 
its direction had become increasingly profes- 
sional and it continued so thereafter. While 
various objectives were bitterly quarreled 
about under that direction, the first half of 
the twentieth century was marked by a ten- 
dency to focus in the archaeology of the 
British Isles, especially, after 1918, the “field 
archaeology” of O. G. S. Crawford and oth- 
ers, now very carefully related to the stages 
and phases which were being established in 
European and Mediterranean archaeology. 

There is a good deal that is marvelous in 
the survival of the Society for two hundred 
and fifty years. Gifts and bequests of money 
and other possessions could not shield it from 
several financial crises. Being British, it was 
contentious among strong personalities and, 
perhaps in consequence, unusually addicted 
to blackballing at elections. The habit of hon- 
oring status in a deferential society frequently 
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exposed it to serious damages until profes- 
sionals could exact their implicit authority. 
Yet it has persisted, from tavern meetings to 
establishment in 1781 at Somerset House 
(where the Office of Works has recently re- 
stored the decorations of the rooms occupied 
by it and the Royal Society), and finally in 
1875 to Burlington House, whence it has de- 
clined the invitation to move to the South 
Bank of the Thames. Now, thanks to Miss 
Evans’ assiduous scholarship, its vicissitudes 
can be accurately traced through the ad- 
mirable, if closely-packed, work of reference 
that she has so skilfully constructed. 

J. B. BreBner, Columbia University 


The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
GARDNER B. Taplin; pp. xi + 482. Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven, Conn., 1957, $6.50. 
PaRTLY BECAUSE much of her voluminous 
correspondence has remained unprinted, 
there has not been until now a standard biog- 
raphy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Mr. 
Taplin, however, has been able to read the 
whole body of her letters, printed or in manu- 
script, and his excellent book fills a gap in 
Victorian biography by combining a survey 
of Mrs. Browning’s life with a critical es- 
timate of her poetry. Mr. Taplin not only in- 
creases considerably our knowledge of Eliza- 
beth’s life, reading and friendships before she 
met Robert Browning, but he also offers 
much new information regarding her life and 
work in later years. Much of this fresh in- 
formation, in addition to its biographical im- 
portance, throws interesting side-lights on 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poetry. Mr. 
Taplin also includes summaries of the themes 
of major poems, and his consideration of 
their popular and critical reception, revealed 
through numerous citations culled from con- 
temporary British and American journals, il- 
luminates the iiterary tastes and standards of 
the mid-Victorian era. 

In view of the immense vogue of Aurora 
Leigh, which captivated the Victorian public 
of its day and was rapidly reprinted in various 
editions, the chapter dealing with this poem 
is of special interest. The full review of its 
plot in Mr. Taplin’s urbane prose seems al- 
most unmerciful in its disclosure of the wildly 
unrealistic and melodramatic story of Aurora, 
which is partially veiled in the medium of 
verse. That bane of Victorianism, romantic 
sentimentalism, is writ large both in the poem 
itself and in the popular acclaim which 
greeted it. While this enthusiasm was not 
reflected in some of the critical reviews of 
Aurora Leigh in British journals, it can be 


found in the response of important individual 
Victorians. Dante Gabriel Rossetti acknowl- 
edged that he had been in a rapture ever 
since reading it. Ruskin called it “the great- 
est poem in the English language, the finest 
poem which the nineteenth century had pro- 
duced in any language” — a panegyric “that 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” 
There is an ironic contrast between such adu- 
lation of Aurora Leigh and the cold reception 
by the public and critics alike of Browning's 
Men and Women, printed a year previously. 

Since Professor Taplin is so deeply in- 
debted to Elizabeth Barrett Browning's let- 
ters, it is to be regretted that he has not de- 
voted some space to an evaluation of their 
quality and spirit. In the sphere of colloquial 
and familiar correspondence, her letters de- 
serve a place beside those of Dorothy Os- 
borne and Horace Walpole, and it seems 
likely that posterity will regard Elizabeth’s 
etters as superior to her poetry, with the pos- 
sible exception of “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.” Their sparkle, charm, and easy, grace- 
ful style are as delightful as their naturalness 
and sincerity. Her keen intelligence and 
critical acumen, as instanced in her evalu- 
ation of Robert Browning’s poetry, are en- 
hanced by the quick penetration of feminine 
intuition, and running through the letters is 
a vein of arch and playful humor seldom in 
evidence in her poetry. It is refreshing to turn 
from the romantic extravagances of Aurora 
Leigh and the fervid intensity of some of 
her poems centering on the political aspira- 
tions of Italy to letters of such sanity and 
balance. 

Mr. Taplin, writing objectively, does not 
engage in critical controversy over the 
Brownings’ marriage, but is content to let 
historical truth speak for itself. The devotion 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning to each 
other and the happiness of their married life 
was never questioned until the publication of 
Betty Miller’s Robert Browning, A Portrait, 
in 1952. While her able and sensational book, 
in addition to supplying fresh biographical 
material, contains elements of psychological 
insight which should be recognized and 
evaluated, the conclusions she draws from 
her premises are often, it seems to me, biased 
and erroneous. Mr. Taplin’s well documented 
and judicious biography, on the other hand, 
is a confirmation of orthodox belief, and suf- 
ficient evidence of the falsity of the assertion 
that the wedded life of the Brownings was 
marred by disillusion and unhappiness. In 
this connection, his findings are in accord 
with those of Osbert Burdett in The Brown- 
ings and Dorothy Hewlett in Elizabeth Bar- 
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rett Browning, a Life. As these three 
twentieth-century biographers show, the re- 
lationship between the Brownings reveals a 
depth of mutual understanding and unwaver- 
ing love, an idyllic though human union of 
two gifted poets endowed with character as 
well as genius. 

Professor Taplin’s book is the fruit of 
much study and diligent research. It com- 
bines knowledge and insight, and appeals to 
me as a fine contribuuion to Victorian biog- 
raphy. W. O. RayMonp, 
Bishop’s University 


The Acceptance of Histories: Toward a Per- 
spective for Social Science, by KENNETH E. 
Bock. University of California Publications in 
Sociology and Social Institutions, Vol. m1, 
No.1; pp. 132. University of California Press: 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., 1956, $1.75. 


Tuis 1NQuiry into the intellectual origins, de- 
velopment, and consequences of the science- 
history disjunction in the Western humanistic 
tradition is divided into three major sections, 
the first of which, “The Nineteenth-Century 
Science of History,” is likely to be most 
significant to the student of Victorian affairs. 
Here the author investigates many of the 
crucial presuppositions of English social sci- 
ence (and especially sociology and anthro- 
pology) in the formative period of the 
nineteenth century. Specialists in the history 
of ethics and social thought and secial scien- 
tists who appreciate the influence of the 
founding era on the present state of their dis- 
ciplines will immediately recognize the rele- 
vance of Bock’s study. For those who have a 
general scholarly interest in Victorian intel- 
lectual movements, this first part offers an 
exemplification, for instance, of the expres- 
sion of Victorian optimism in the idea of 
progress. 

The three chapters of section one provide 
convincing documentation that Victorian 
social scientists and historians alike tended to 
accept a mutually exclusive separation of 
scientific generalization and the dated and 
sited particulars of history. In Chapter One 
Bock examines the assumptions of sociology 
as evidenced in the works of Auguste Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill (whose 
primary importance in this investigation re- 
sides in his endorsement of Comtean posi- 
tivism). The author concludes that Comte 
and Spencer were both preoccupied with the 
study of social change, from which the data 
of conventional history were to be excluded. 
For them, history meant a concern with the 
incidental, the accidental, the extraordinary, 
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or the unique. Instead, they attempted to 
view scientifically the past out of which the 
social present had come—as an abstract, 
theoretical, conjectural, or natural history 
devoid of particulars. By applying the or- 
ganic analogy, which was their model of so- 
ciety, to the notion that all peoples were 
unified through a common human nature as 
parts of a vast whole of mankind (or the 
human race), they assumed that they had 
achieved a normal, regular, or scientific in- 
terpretation of social change as a continuous 
process of growth. Finally, Comte and Spen- 
cer elaborated these conce-:uons in terms of 
the idea of progress and endeavu-sed to es- 
tablish the stages of change (as growth and 
progress in an abstract or natural history) by 
use of the comparative method. 

The evidence presented in Chapter Two 
indicates that English anthropology of the 
same period held similar views. Anthropolo- 
gists, such as E. B. Tylor, John F. McLennan, 
Andrew Lang, and Sir James George Frazer, 
employed the comparative method to recover 
the early, primeval conditions of human cul- 
ture, operating under the assumption that 
present forms of savagery represent earlier 
phases out of which more advanced civiliza- 
tions had gradually and progressively evolved 
by stages. 

Chapter Three reveals that the responses 
of historians and social scientists to contacts 
with one another’s disciplines seemed, if any- 
thing, to reinforce their traditional separation. 
Historians, such as Goldwin Smith, Charles 
Kingsley, and J. A. Froude, continued to in- 
sist on adherence to the conventional con- 
ception of history. The negative evaluations 
and the caustic and sometimes perceptive 
criticisms which historians and other intel- 
lectuals, including Goldwin Smith, F. W. 
Maitland, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
George Lawrence Gomme, S. A. Cook, and 
W. K. Clifford, levelled against the presuppo- 
sitions of the new social sciences were inef- 
fective. In indicting one another’s fields of 
study, social scientists and historians were 
simply resorting to the traditional, mutually 
exclusive conceptions of science and history. 
“The basic problem of bringing into conjunc- 
tion a generalizing operation and the observa- 
tions of particulars generalized was rendered 
incredibly complex by a hazy awareness of 
old and perplexing philosophical problems” 
(pp. 35-36). 

These philosophical problems — and the 
premises underlying the nineteenth-century 
inquiry into social change — are investigated 
in Part Two, which should be read by those 
who are concerned with the antecedents of 
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Victorian intellectual views. The chapters of 
this section constitute an admirably compact 
history of the major ideas implicated in the 
prevalent nineteenth-century notion of social 
and cultural dynamics (the Classical Greek 
use of the organic analogy in relation to the 
: conception of natural or normal as that which 
takes place or changes of its own accord in 
contrast to that which happens by chance or 
accident, the Augustinian insistence that his- 
torical events are unique and non-recurrent, 
the part played by the medieval chain of be- 
ing in affording a model for constructing a 
series of coexistent, culturally diverse forms 
as required by the first operation of the com- 
parative method, and the development of the 
basic components of the idea of progress). 


Part Three is recommended to those who 
are interested in the consequences of the Vic- 
torian legacy. Using the works of twentieth- 
century specialists in anthropology, sociology, 
economics, history, and philosophy, such as 
Grahame Clarke, V. Gordon Childe, Leslie 
White, Robert H. Lowie; Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Robert Merton, George A. Lundberg; 
F. A. Hayek; Jacques Barzun, Charles A. 
Beard, Carl L. Becker; Benedetto Croce, R. G. 
Collingwood, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, and Karl 
Popper, Bock documents the continuing im- 
pact of the Victorian separation of science 
and history in the study of social and cultural 
change. Roscoe C. HINKLE, Jr., 
The Ohio State University 


Englishmen and Others, by A. J. P. TayLor; 
pp. 192. Hamish Hamilton: London, 1956, 
18s.; William Collins: Toronto, 1956, $4.50. 


“JUIST BIDE A WEE, and I'll let ye see hoo tae 
haunel thae birds,” might be Mr. Taylor’s in- 
troduction to this volume of republished re- 
views and occasional essays (it was first said 
by Willie Adamson, secretary of state for 
Scotland, to Tom Johnston when receiving a 
formidable delegation of country gentry from 
Ayr). We come to Mr. Taylor, when he 
writes en pantoufles, less for enlightenment 
than for entertainment. In spite of the poor 
title (most of the pieces are about “the oth- 
ers,” and concern measures more than men) 
we are not disappointed. Whether the his- 
torian in mid-career should endeavor to give 
his half-truths the half-life of republication, 
as Mr. Taylor has been doing, is another 
question. 

The most titillating essays, for our pres- 
ent purpose, are those on Palmerston, Bright, 
Disraeli, Cobbett and Metternich. Palmer- 
ston, a “rogue elephant” in politics, is pre- 
sented as the inventor of the Liberal party 


anc the modern party system, and as a pio- 
neer among prime ministers in his use of the 
press: these and other themes are not, how- 
ever, developed in any detail. Bright’s oppo- 
sition to the Crimean War is shown to rest on 
misapprehensions about the diplomacy which 
preceded the war, a belief that Russia could 
not be brought to accept terms which it did 
in fact accept, and a conviction that war was 
a costly burden which could never achieve 
desirable ends: the “doctrine of the man who 
passed by on the other side” which links 
Bright with Neville Chamberlain and the 
Munich settlement. Cobbett is a “torrent of 
printed words,” a hater of the Establishment, 
a mere visitor to the country: Rural Rides is 
“the hiker’s pocket-companion.” Metternich, 
the “new saint of conservatism,” a “dessicated 
aristocrat” now admired by “every renegade 
liberal in America,” was really a very silly 
man whose chief merit was in never getting 
into the front line if he could avoid it: “in 
this way at least he set an example to us all.” 
As for Disraeli, “the oddest great man in our 
public life by a long chalk,” he relished the 
trappings of power and not its reality; his 
social policy “turned out to be nothing more 
startling than municipal wash-houses”; his 
only genuine emotion in politics was that of 
dislike (of Peel and Gladstone); he was the 
first politician to put loyalty to party above 
loyalty to country; and he bequeathed to the 
Conservatives the tradition that all that mat- 
tered was “the struggle for power — a tradi- 
tion which the . . . party has faithfully ob- 
served to this day.” 


Other readers will enjoy the shrewd 
criticisms of J. A. Hobson’s view of imperi- 
alism, of Marx’s interpretation of history and 
human motives; others the careful, brief ac- 
count of Hitler’s rise to power (through the 
weakness and miscalculations of the other 
German politicians) and the judgement on 
Hitler’s character as shown in Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s account of his last days (for once 
Mr. Taylor's praises of an author are un- 
stinted ). Among the diplomatic studies there 
is a long essay on the Algeciras Conference, 
an admirable account of how the powers 
tumbled into war in 1914, and an important 
examination of the Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions in the summer of 1939. Mr. Taylor is a 
sceptic about diplomatic history: it, like gov- 
ernments, has few secrets to reveal and no 
explanations to give of the causes of events. 
He is equally sane in warning the historian 
against thinking that his work, any more than 
the scientist’s, can be governed only by the 
“facts”; “the person of the experimenter is 


himself part of the experiment. . . . impartial- 
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ity gives a more dangerous bias than any 
other.” From this sin at least Mr. Taylor as- 
serts his freedom. 


Along the way Mr. Taylor must, every 
now and then, fire off his little air-gun. “The 
natural scientist can make his laboratory pro- 
duce the necessary evidence to justify his 
theory”; “forgeries so crude that only M. I. 5 
could have been taken in by them”; “there 
is something to be said for conservatism 
(though I can never recollect what ).” It is all 
good, clean fun, this way of handling the 
birds. Mr. Taylor remarks that Gladstone 
was the Victorian conscience, Disraeli the 
release from it. Evidently he seeks to assume 
Disraeli’s mantle for our own times. 

C. L. Mowat, University of Chicago 


Phiz Illustrations from the Novels of Charles 
Dickens, by ALBERT JOHANNSEN; pp. xi+ 442. 
The University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 
1956, $8.95; Cambridge University Press: 
London, 1957, 67s.6d. 

THE BIBLIOPHILE will wince on learning that, 
with the ferocious single-mindedness which 
only a fellow-collector can wholly condone, 
Professor Johannsen mutilated sixty-six copies 
of Dickens first editions in his fifty-year quest 
for a complete set of the “Phiz” illustrations 
to seven of the major novels. Once the first 
shock is past, however, only delight can be 
felt over this beautifully produced record of 
one of the most famous of all associations 
between author and illustrator. {t began in 
1836, when Hablét K. Browne was chosen in 
preference to Leech and Thackeray to com- 
plete the illustrations to Pickwick begun by 
Seymour and Buss. Browne was barely twen- 
ty-one, Dickens twenty-four, and for both of 
them this major commission was to mean 
immediate fame and eventual fortune. 


The new style of popular novel demanded 
a new style of illustration, and although Rus- 
kin talks of Browne as pandering to “the 
Cockney reader’s itch for loathsomeness,” 
there is nothing of Rowlandson’s or Hogarth’s 
grossness about his work. His figures are on a 
diminutive scale which gives them a beetle- 
shard lightness and crispness, and it seems 
quite natural for them to float in swarms 
around Tom Pinch at his organ in the frontis- 
piece to Martin Chuzzlewit. And as a recorder 
of the social scene Browne is unexcelled. He 
began the journey of life in a sedan chair, so 
to speak, and ended it in a railway coach, and 
his drawings tell us more about Victorian 
England than most social histories. The stu- 
dio where Miss La Creevey paints her minia- 
tures, the stage and boxes of the Portsmouth 
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Theatre, the crowded London street along 
which Mr. Dombey brings home his bride, all 
portray long-vanished scenes which would be 
visually unimaginable without the artist’s aid. 


Though Forster says that Dickens was 
satisfied with none of his illustrators, the as- 
sociation with Browne lasted until the end of 
1859. By then Dickens’ art had so changed 
that “Phiz’s” grotesqueries could no longer 
body forth his characters. It is noticeable that 
the famous “dark plates,” which are the most 
satisfactory in Bleak House, and which mark 
a new stage in Browne’s own development, 
seldom contain even a single human figure, 
but represent sombre landscapes and build- 
ings with a skill which has caused some 
critics to compare the English artist to 
Charles Méryon. The drawings in the old 
style, in marked contrast, show a pitiful de- 
terioration. 


There is another possible reason for the 
break in their collaboration. Perhaps spoiled 
by his fame and his excess of commissions, 
Browne was becoming increasingly difficult 
to deal with and unreliable. Dickens was not 
the only author to complain of his failure to 
read carefully the text he was supposed to 
illustrate; indeed from the very first he had 
worked more satisfactorily from Dickens’ 
verbal descriptions than from the text itself. 
In a letter predicting that Marcus Stone 
would be asked to illustrate Our Mutual 


‘Friend, Browne said: “I have been a “good 


boy,’ I believe. The plates are all in good 
time, so that I do not know what's ‘up,’ any 
more than you. Dickens probably thinks a 
new hand would give his old puppets a new 
look, or perhaps he does not like my illus- 
trating Trollope neck-and-neck with him.” It 
is evident that he had not always been a 
“good boy,” and realized it; perhaps he even 
realized that it was he, not Dickens, who 
could now produce only puppets. The book 
he was illustrating for Trollope was Can You 
Forgive Her?, and Trollope, in one of his 
letters, makes it plain why Browne was los- 
ing old commissions and not gaining new 
ones. “I think,” says Trollope, “you would 
possibly find no worse illustrator than H. 
Browne; and I think he is almost as bad in 
one kind as another. He will take no pains 
to ascertain the thing to be illustrated. I 
cannot think his work can add any value at 
all to any book.” Yet twenty-five years be- 
fore, when Browne was illustrating Harry 
Lorrequer, Lever had written: “If I knew the 
scenes he selected I might have benefited by 
his ideas and rendered them more graphic, 
as an author corrects his play by seeing a 
dress rehearsal.” 
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Whatever the reason may have been, 
Dickens did indeed employ Marcus Stone to 
illustrate Our Mutual Friend. Stone too was 
only twenty-one when he received this first 
commission, and like “Phiz” so many years 
before he found his reputation made by it. 
Another new generation of illustrators was 
just rising, the great school of the ’6o’s, and 
it was not unfitting that both old and new 
should find their first and most potent in- 
spiration in the inexhaustible fantasy of 
Charles Dickens. BEATRICE CORRIGAN, 
University of Toronto 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1835-1847, se- 
lected and edited by Joan Evans and JoHN 
Howarp WHITEHOUSE; pp. xii + 364. Clar- 
endon Press: Oxford, 1956, 70s.; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: New York, 1956, $11.20. 


IN RECENT YEARS, unpublished Ruskin manu- 
scripts have not fared too felicitously. Many 
of his dairies, letters, and miscellaneous pa- 
pers have either been hawked to the highest 
bidder, jealously guarded by collectors, or di- 
vided among several persons and institutions, 
so that access to them has become increas- 
ingly difficult. Now, with the assistance of the 
late J. Howard Whitehouse and the Yale Li- 
brary, Joan Evans has assembled the diaries 
written by John Ruskin between 1835 and 
1847, which are here presented with the prom- 
ise of others to follow. It is hoped that the vital 
diary of the late 1870's, at present supposedly 
reserved “for separate publication,” will actu- 
ally be included in a subsequent volume, for 
it will illuminate the later and relatively un- 
explored phases of Ruskin’s career. 


Most noticeable about the 1835-1847 
diaries is their diversity of style and range of 
content. The 1835 entries, for instance, are 
geological. In scientific terminology the six- 
teen year old Ruskin, gifted with a sharply 
analytical eye, writes one technical account 
after another of the crags, riverbeds, and 
mountains he sees as his father’s carriage 
speeds through France and Switzerland. 
There is, in this diary, a cold impersonal ap- 
proach that precludes any kind of emotional 
responses to either persons or places. But in 
1840, when Ruskin travels through Italy — 
despite his avowal to keep “one part of diary 
for intellect and another for feeling” — the 
prose, especially when he reaches Venice, as- 
sumes a verve and color that foreshadow The 
Stones of Venice II and III. And that, per- 
haps, is the salient virtue of these diaries: in 
them one sees plainly the stylistic and aes- 
thetic genesis of Modern Painters I and II, of 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (in the 


1846 entries), as well as of the Stones. The 
records of Ruskin’s life in England, however, 
while liberally sprinkled with attendance at 
lectures, visits to Turner, the state of his 
health, and his first awareness of Effie Gray, 
lack the interest of the continental entries. 

With respect for Miss Evans’ rightfully 
eminent position as a distinguished art his- 
torian, there are a number of errors of fact 
and inconsistencies in editorial procedure 
that should not be overlooked. A cursory 
check reveals that F. J. Sharp is incorrectly 
given the initials J. W. (Preface, p. v.); that 
Johnson instead of Johnston is cited as one of 
the Christian names of Munro of Novar (p. 
273); that some members of Ruskin’s circle 
are annotated upon each appearance whereas 
others, appearing with comparable frequency, 
receive a single editorial annotation only; that 
Ruskin’s relatives, John Tweddale and Mary 
Richardson, could be helpfully annotated had 
Miss Evans glanced at Helen Viljoen’s Rus- 
kin’s Scottish Heritage (published in the 
spring of 1956); that George Smith, the pub- 
lisher, and Samuel Rogers, both significant 
personalities in Ruskin’s life, are given only 
the most meager editorial comment; that 
Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth is referred to as 
Warden of New College on p. 74, as Bishop 
of Chichester on p. 81, and as Bishop of 
Rochester (which see he never occupied) on 
p. 264; that the second paragraph of editorial 
comment on p. 1 is both misdated and out of 
place; that the unidentified Mr. Bakewell of 
p. 2 is plainly Robert Bakewell, the geologist, 
whose Travels appeared in 1823. These, it is 
true, are minor flaws, but an editorial under- 
taking surely demands a greater degree of 
accuracy and of consistent procedure than is 
evident in the Diaries. Such a plethora of 
small errors, furthermore, casts doubt upon 
the carefulness of the textual transcription, 
judgment upon which must be withheld until 
comparison with the original is possible. On 
the other hand these diaries, so indicative of 
the tragically isolated Ruskin, so revealing of 
his multifarious interests, and so significant in 
relation to his later aesthetic development are, 
unquestionably, a landmark in Victorian 
scholarship; as such, students of the period 
are indebted to Miss Evans for her labors in 
bringing this manuscript before the academic 
world. Joun Lewis BRADLEY, 
Mount Holyoke College 


De Lesseps of Suez: The Man and His Times, 
by Cuar_es Beatty; pp. 334. Harper: New 
York, 1956, $4.50; Eyre and Spottiswoode: 
London, 1956, 30s. 
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Dr. Livingstone, I Presume?: A Biography 
of Henry M. Stanley, by IAN ANSTRUTHER; 
pp. xii + 207. E. P. Dutton: New York, 1957, 
$3.95; Geoffrey Bles: London, 1956, 18s. 


THE INCREASING ENGAGEMENT of the Victo- 
rian age in the affairs of Africa brought to 
that continent many remarkable men, but few 
more out of the ordinary and colourful, and 
more ripe for popular biography, than Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps and Henry M. Stanley. 

De Lesseps’ construction of the Suez 
Canal, whether considered as a feat of engi- 
neering, of business organisation, or indeed of 
statesmanship, was regarded by his contem- 
poraries the world over as one of the great 
achievements of an era in which unparalleled 
progress was leading inevitably towards the 
goal of universal brotherhood. Yet De Les- 
seps was neither an engineer nor a business- 
man, nor truly a statesman. Until 1854, when 
Said, the Egyptian Viceroy, granted him the 
concession for the canal, he was known, if he 
was known at all, merely as a French diplo- 
mat of middling rank whose career had ended 
in political disgrace. His canal scheme se- 
cured only fitful support from the government 
of his own country, and incurred the inflexible 
hostility of that of Britain, the power most 
affected by it, revealed in the prolonged post- 
ponement of ratification of De Lesseps’ con- 
cession by Said’s suzerain, the Sultan of Tur- 
key. De Lesseps spurned the established 
financial world, and the real capital available 
to the company he floated on the strength of 
his doubtful concession was to the last barely 
adequate to its needs. Yet he went ahead, 
built his canal, and in 1869 it was opened in 
triumph. Within a few years the traffic using 
it had begun to exceed even De Lesseps’ pre- 
dictions, and he himself had become a figure 
of international renown and almost supra- 
national significance. 


Fortune had its share in De Lesseps’ suc- 
cess. The Empress Eugénie was his cousin; 
his and his father’s consular service in Egypt 
had led to unusual ties of friendship with its 
ruler, Said; and he was lucky too in that his 
canal, which had taken much longer to com- 
plete than he had originally envisaged, was 
finished at the right moment to benefit from 
technological advances in the design of 
steamships which for the first time made 
them really economic vehicles for the routes 
between Europe and Asia. But, important 
though the favour of fortune was for De Les- 
seps, himself highly superstitious, it cannot 
explain his success. The lack of it goes far to 
account for the failure of an old man at 
Panama, but the Suez Canal was built be- 
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cause De Lesseps in his prime willed it so, 
because it was the great obsession of his life, 
because he had the faith (and the pertinacity 
and the courage) which really did move 
mountains, and because he had a remarkable 
power to infect others with his faith. 

It would seem next to impossible to write 
a bad book about such a man, but Mr. Beatty 
does his best. He is at sea in almost every as- 
pect of his biography. His attempts to chart 
his way through the shoals of the Eastern 
Question and of nineteenth-century French 
politics (with the Cambridge Modern History 
as his principal guide) would cause heart- 
failure at Lloyds. His involvement with lan- 
guage, whether the French of many of his 
sources (Mr. Beatty’s translations from De 
Lesseps’ own writings cannot compare with 
those of their original English editions) or 
the English which he is using himself, results 
often in acute mal de mer. His methods of 
choosing when to quote and when to para- 
phrase his authorities, and when and how to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to them, sug- 
gest the happy buccaneer rather than the 
competent navigator, and text and index alike 
would have benefited from more careful 
proofreading. 


Mr. Beatty does not wholly succeed in 
eclipsing De Lesseps’ personality, but even so 
Mr. Anstruther’s book about Stanley comes as 
a welcome relief. Here at least is a biographer 
who has his feet firmly ashore in the tech- 
nique of his craft, even if at times they may 
tend to slip on unfamiliar African soils. Stan- 
ley’s early life is crisply retold: the Dicken- 
sian workhouse of his Welsh boyhood, the 
escape to America, service with both sides in 
the Civil War, the drift into journalism and 
the emergence as one of the first of the new 
breed of special correspondents scurrying be- 
tween wars and stich international events as 
the opening of M. De Lesseps’ canal. Then 
in 1871 he is sent deep into central Africa 
with the terse instruction, “Find Livingston.” 
An adventure which begins as a journalistic 
stunt becomes the foundation for a second 
career of African exploration: the odd little 
man who hides the scars of his Old World 
youth beneath a flamboyant, self-assertive 
New World exterior, is so impressed by the 
character and purpose of the other odd little 
man, the poor Scots boy who has found great- 
ness in giving his life to open a path along 
which Christianity and commerce might 
march to redeem Africa from barbarism, that 
he resolves to complete his work, and tri- 
umphantly does so. Stanley intends his dis- 
coveries as a gift to Britain, the power most 
concerned with African advancement. But 
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his (and Livingstone’s) homeland spurns the 
upstart American adventurer, her geograph- 
ers mock him, her statesmen ignore him. 
All this Mr. Anstruther tells clearly and, 
although he cannot evoke the compulsion and 
drama of Stanley’s own peculiar prose, on the 
whole well. But he (or his publisher?) has 
subtitled his book “A Biography of Henry M. 
Stanley,” and perhaps the principal criticism 
that can be made of it is that it is nothing of 
the kind, for Stanley’s life does not end in 
the 1870's with his meeting with Livingstone, 
his great journey of Congo discovery, or his 
disillusionment in Britain. There is yet a third 
career, of empire-building for Leopold of the 
Belgians, and then the final British recogni- 
tion, his re-naturalisation, his knighthood, his 
election to Parliament, his marriage (though 
not his burial) in Westminster Abbey. Per- 
haps however Mr. Anstruther proposes to deal 
with this second half of Stanley’s life in an- 
other volume. J. D. Face, 


University College of Ghana 


Lord Derby and Victorian Conservatism, by 
W. D. Jones; pp. xi + 367. Basil Blackwell: 
Oxford, 1956, 37s.6d.; University of Georgia 
Press: Athens, Ga., 1957, $5.00. 

IN THE INTRODUCTION which Walter Bagehot 
wrote in 1872 to his book on the English Con- 
stitution, he pointed out that a revolution had 
happened in English politics since 1865 and 
that this was due, not so much to the Second 
Reform Bill as to the passing of a political 
generation, and especially to the disappear- 
ance of three party leaders. These men were 
Lord Derby, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. Lord Derby died in 1869, Lord 
Palmerston in 1865. Lord John Russell lived 
on until 1878, but his official life ended with 
his resignation from the office of prime min- 
ister in 1866. These men did not monopolize 
mid-Victorian politics —they had too many 
able contemporaries to be allowed to do that 
— but the English state bore for many years 
the stamp of their personalities and of the 
character of men of their class. It is curious 
to see how utterly they have been forgotten 
with the rise of a new sort of political life in 
the last sixty or seventy years, and how little 
they have engaged the attention even of pro- 
fessional historians. Lord John Russell's per- 
sonality has recently been re-created for us 
in a brilliant but tantalizing sketch by his 
philosopher-grandson, Bertrand Russell. Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy has been care- 
fully studied; his influence on home politics 
has been much less considered. As for Lord 


Derby, Professor Jones’ book is the first life 
since George Saintsbury’s short biography 
was published in 1892. 


Derby has a double interest to the student 
of the Victorian age. First, as a party politi- 
cian, he and Disraeli kept the Conservative 
party alive in the long years between the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws — more of an event 
perhaps in the history of British political 
parties than in that of British agriculture — 
and his death in 1869. He also headed three 
short-lived administrations. As a party chief, 
Derby was less successful than one might per- 
haps have evpected of a sporting peer, speak- 
ing with a Lu. -ashire accent, in an age when 
the sporting peer was the ideal even of many 
town-living Englishmen and when Lanca- 
shire and the cotton industry carried more 
relative political weight than they do now. 
Derby was not only the born aristocrat, given 
to going his own way, but to an exceptional 
degree, it appears, negligent, high-handed 
and aloof in his dealing with his political 
lieutenants. Granting his power as an orator 
and a debater, his was a career only possible 
under the conditions of English society in the 
generation after the first Reform Bill. One re- 
sult of that astute political concession was 
that, far from the middle class taking over the 
country in 1832, the old aristocracy continued 
to govern it, with middle class help, for an- 
other thirty years. 

Lord Derby’s career throws light not only 
on the structure of English politics in early 
Victorian times, but also on its specific and 
changing scheme of values. Seen at this dis- 
tance of time, Derby’s views appear to be 
remarkably similar to those of his enemies 
and quondam friends, the Whigs. “My Lords, 
there can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that a Conservative Ministry neces- 
sarily means a stationary Ministry. We live in 
an age of constant progress, moral, social and 
political.” After that Macaulayesque sen- 
tence, was it really a surprise that it was 
Derby who gave the English working man in 
the towns the vote nine years later? But if 
Derby gave him the vote, he gave little else. 
He bowed to necessity and the need “to do 
something,” as he had done in 1832 when he 
supported the first Reform Bill. He showed 
no understanding of the range and novelty of 
the problems created by the spreading indus- 
trialism of his day, which incidentally lay at 
the root of much of his own wealth. Political 
courage rather than political imagination 
was Derby’s forte. Yet through him, as well 
as through Whigs, Manchester Radicals, and 
Chartists, there descended to the England of 
the present century a particular conception of 
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political freedom, along with much else that 
was much less worth preserving. 

Professor Jones’ book unfortunately is not 
the strong life of Derby one had hoped for. 
The main reason for this does not seem to lie 
in the absence of information so much as in 
the lack of familiarity with the English po- 
litical and social scene and perhaps a certain 
want of consuming interest in the issues of 
Derby’s day. There is much information here 
about Derby, enough to make clear his im- 
portance, but Derby’s world, the world as he 
and his contemporaries saw both it and them- 
selves, has not been recreated. Perhaps that 
difficult achievement belongs to a later stage 
of Victorian studies. W. H. B. Count, 
The University of Birmingham 


Men, Books, and Mountains, A Collection of 
Essays by Leslie Stephen, edited with an in- 
troduction by S. O. A. ULLMANN; pp. 297. 
University of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1956, $3.50; Hogarth: London, 1956, 
21s, 

By BRINGING TOGETHER eleven of Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s hitherto uncollected essays, Dr. 
Ullmann has performed a service for which 
all readers of Victorian Studies should be 
grateful. If nothing else, this collection will 
serve to remind us that Virginia Woolf's father 
was a witty, perceptive man of letters, not the 
humorless doctrinaire portrayed in Mr. Ram- 
say. Sir Leslie was also remarkably prolific. 
“Still uncollected,” Dr. Ullmann reminds us, 
“are hundreds of articles that appeared in 
over two dozen periodicals.” No one, I think, 
would envy the editor's task of choosing 
those essays which show Stephen “at his best 
on topics which are still of general interest.” 

On the whole, the choices strike me as 
admirable. Readers who may have accepted 
the rather airy dismissal of Stephen’s criti- 
cism to be found in Wellek and Warren’s 
Theory of Literature will have a chance 
to revise their views by reading “Thoughts 
on Criticism” and Sir Leslie’s penetrating 
analysis of Taine. In addition to Stephen the 
critic, readers will be pleased to find Stephen 
the familiar essayist, Stephen the mountain- 
eer, and Stephen the commentator on the 
joys and sorrows of editing the DNB, not to 
mention the Stephen who reduced the Ba- 
conians to absurdity by suggesting that 
Shakespeare wrote Bacon. 

As Dr. Ullmann remarks, however, “no 
selection is likely to be satisfactory to anyone 
but its compiler.” I wonder, for example, if 
“Browning’s Casuistry” would not have 
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been a better sample of Stephen’s “practical 
criticism” than the essay on Lytton’s novels. 
Moreover, is Lytton really a topic “still of 
general interest”? I wonder, too, if Stephen's 
agnosticism ought not to be represented. The 
recent revival of theology and the appear- 
ance of various forms of neo-orthodoxy all 
suggest that Stephen’s views on these matters 
still have relevance. I grant that Sir Leslie 
is at his best in this realm in already pub- 
lished essays, but I suspect that his remarks 
on “Cardinal Newman’s Scepticism,” or on 
William James, have a place in a volume de- 
signed for the twentieth-century reader. 


These demurrers are largely obviated, 
however, by the fact that Dr. Ullmann has 
provided the reader with a checklist of 
Stephen’s works, collected and uncollected, 
which the reader may use to “assemble his 
own collection.” This list is thoroughly com- 
piled and accurate, with one exception. Dr. 
Ullmann describes “What is Materialism?” as 
being reprinted in Social Rights and Duties; 
actually it is to be found in The Agnostic’s 
Apology. 

If a general reflection may be permitted, 
Dr. Ullmann’s collection signalizes the fact 
that Sir Leslie is beginning to emerge from 
obscurity. It is high time. The illusion that 
Arnold is the Victorian critic and Huxley the 
Victorian agnostic needs to be dispelled. As 
a stylist, if for no other reason, Stephen can 
stand between them. Joxun W. BIckKNELL, 
Drew University 


Lugard: The Years of Adventure, 1858-1898, 
by Marcery PERHAM; pp. 750. Collins: Lon- 
don, 1956, 42s.; Essential Books: Fairlawn, 
New Jersey, 1956, $6.75. 

EVEN THOUGH THIS VOLUME is only the first 
of two that will complete Miss Perham’s life 
of Lord Lugard, it is clear that it will be the 
definitive biography of a man who ranks with 
Rhodes and Livingstone as one of the found- 
ers of modern Africa. Miss Perham is uniquely 
equipped to write this work. She knew Lu- 
gard well in his later years, had full access 
to his voluminous papers, and has had a 
long-standing interest in Africa and African 
affairs. She also manages to avoid the inor- 
dinate hero-worship that often mars biog- 
raphies written by younger associates of the 
subject. She is critical at times of Lugard’s 
methods and of his policies, but in a way that 
keeps the criticism separate from the record. 
It may be too early for a final judgment of 
Lugard’s place in history, but it is surely time 
to begin making judgments, and this work 
will be basic to all future discussion. 


But Lugard’s contribution cannot be 
judged on the basis of his life to 1898, when 
this volume breaks off. His really important 
work in Nigeria belongs to the period after 
1goo. Still, this volume is not simply an in- 
troduction to Lugard’s later life—to be 
skipped by all but the most devoted students. 
If Lugard had died in 1898, his life to that 
point would still be worth a biography, even 
a biography of some seven hundred and fifty 
pages. Perham traces his early career in India 
and in Nyassaland, where he was at best a 
minor figure among other individuals of equal 
or greater importance. But more than a third 
of the work is devoted to the Uganda expedi- 
tion of 1889-1892 and to the subsequent 
struggle in England over the question of an- 
nexation. This section could stand alone for 
the new ligitt it throws on the diplomatic and 
political situation in which Britain hesitantly 
moved forward in East Africa. Miss Perham 
goes well beyond the chronicle of the indi- 
vidual into the broader questions surround- 
ing British expansion in Africa. If the work 
has a weakness, it is that Miss Perham sees 
Lugard mainly in the setting of British activ- 
ity and interests, with rather less concentra- 
tion on African society and African politics. 
Since Lugard was a link between Britain and 
Africa, both environments are necessary to 
complete the account of the man and his re- 
lation to all the societies he influenced. 

On the other side of the continent, her 
treatment of the Borgu crisis and of Lugard’s 
later work as commander of the West African 
Frontier Force not only adds new information 
about the British acquisition of Nigeria, but 
also sets the scene for Lugard’s later admin- 
istrative work. She shows Lugard in his rela- 
tions with Chamberlain, Salisbury, Rhodes, 
Goldie, and others who were associated more 
or less closely with him in the business of 
Empire building, though she only barely 
avoids a danger implicit in all biographies. 
It was Goldie, not Lugard, who founded Ni- 
geria. The importance of the Royal Niger 
Company’s work may escape the reader as 
he follows Lugard’s movements with a con- 
centration that is proper for biography, but 
deceptive for history. 

But it is as biographer that Miss Perham 
excels. Perhaps her most important contribu- 
tion in this volume is the picture of Lugard 
as an individual and of his development as 
an imperialist. Without understanding Lu- 
gard’s Evangelical upbringing in post-mutiny 
India and the essentially “Victorian” quality 
of his view of life, it would be impossible to 
understand what motivated him through his 
later wanderings. The policies he put into 


practice in the twentieth century were based 
on the Evangelical ethic of an earlier genera- 
tion. D. Curtin, 
The University of Wisconsin 


The Paradox of Acting, by Denis Diwerot, 
and Masks or Faces? by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
introduction by Lee Strasberg; pp. xiv + 240. 
Hill and Wang: New York, 1957, $1.25. 


‘On Actors and the Art of Acting, by GrorcE 


Henry Lewes; pp. 237. Grove Press: New 
York, 1957, $1.45. 

The Scenic Art, by Henry JAMEs, edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Allan 
Wade; pp. xxv + 384. Hill and Wang: New 
York, 1957, $1.35. 

THE FLOOD OF LIGHT cast by the expansion of 
the paper-backed edition now falls upon the 
actor at work. Between them these three 
books provide a symposium on the philosophy 
of acting, and more particularly on its fiercest 
controversy: the claim that (as Mr. Lee 
Strasberg phrases it in his Introduction) “to 
move the audience the actor must himself re- 
main unmoved.” 

That claim was most vigorously urged by 
Diderot, whose Paradoxe sur le Comédien is 
given in the translation of Walter Herries 
Pollock, published in 1883. Diderot has 
become firmly associated with the “anti- 
emotionalist” school, but it is only fair to in- 
sist that he did not trust the actors’ emotions 
because he did not trust the actors. “What 
makes them slip on the sock or the buskin? 
Want of education, poverty, a libertine spirit. 
The stage is a resource, never a choice.” Such 
a verdict, even if true of the French theatre 
under Louis XV, cannot be universally ap- 
plied, and Henry Irving, the first actor-knight, 
justifiably refutes it in his preface to Pollock’s 
translation. Moreover, the “sensibility” which 
Diderot regarded as a stigma in the actor is 
evidently not feeling but excess of feeling. 

The contributions of George Henry Lewes 
and Henry James are in powerful accord. 
Lewes was unlucky in witnessing an age of 
mediocrity in the English theatre, so that his 
allegiance is given only to English actors dead 
or gone, such as Edmund Kean, whom he 
saw as a boy, and Macready, or to visitors 
from the Continent like Rachel and Salvini. 
Lewes knew that emotion of itself could not 
produce great acting and he even argues that 
Shakespeare must have been a poor actor 
because he was so sensitive a writer. But he 
does not doubt the necessity of feeling to the 
actor: “If he really feel he cannot act; but he 
cannot act unless he feel” is Lewes’ particular 
paradox, and he excludes Ristori from the 
ranks of the great on the grounds that “she 
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does not deeply move us, because not herself 
deeply moved.” 

Henry James was luckier in his time and 
place, and his standards of acting were 
formed by constant attendance at the Comé- 
die Francaise in the 1870's. The discipline 
imposed on its pupils by the Conservatoire 
and practised by them at the Théatre shaped 
James’ own philosophy of acting, so that he 
was shocked on reaching London in 1877 to 
discover the anarchic conditions of the Eng- 
lish stage. Irving, he decided, was in sore 
need of an intensive course at the Conserva- 
toire, while as for Ellen Terry: “she is simply 
not an actress.” But however rigorous James’ 
insistence on an actor’s technical resources, 
particularly his diction, he never underrates 
the value of intelligence. “Quelle connais- 
sance de la scéne . . . et de la vie” is an- 
other's comment on his adored Madame 
Plessy which James gives his blessing. The 
Scenic Art seems a curious title to choose for 
the opinions of a man who cared so much for 
acting and so little for setting, but the book, 
first published in 1949, has the great advan- 
tage of the late Allan Wade's introduction 
and admirably accurate notes. 


Perhaps the actor’s finest gift is imagina- 
tion, born of intelligence and feeling. What 
contribution each makes to that imagination 
will vary with player, play and period. Dide- 
rot claimed that actors playing Racine needed 
not emotion but exaggezation. When William 
Archer published Masks or Faces? in 1888 
the naturalistic school of acting was approach- 
ing its heyday and most of the actors whose 
views he cites had been raised on Robertson 
rather than Racine. For the book was com- 
piled from their answers to a questionnaire 
(forerunner of a modern blight) Archer cir- 
culated, and his conclusions are moderate 
and unobtrusive. Nevertheless, he closes with 
the assertion that feeling has never harmed a 
competent actor’s performance and has often 
immeasurably improved it. Some of his evi- 
dence can be variously interpreted: John 
Mason, playing Romeo to the Juliet of his 
cousin, Fanny Kemble, muttered as he held 
her in his arms: “Jove, Fanny, you are a lift” 
and Archer implies that Mason never became 
a great actor because he was more conscious 
of Juliet’s weight than Romeo’s plight. But 
perhaps Mason might have been a great 
Romeo if he had had a lighter Juliet and 
more breath left for Act V. 

The reader will certainly join in the sym- 
posium provided by these four critics of act- 
ing. But one pleasure these welcome reprints 
afford which he cannot hope to emulate is 
the spectacle of penetrating minds and pre- 
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cise pens seeking to trap the quicksilver of 
the actor’s performance. GEORGE ROWELL, 
University of Bristol 


Wellington: A Reassessment, by Sm: CHARLES 
PETRIE; pp. vii + 278. James Barrie: London, 
1956, 25s.; Ambassador: New York, 1958, 
$5.50. 

Sm CHARLES PETRIE writes fast. This is the 
fourth book published by him between 1953 
and 1956, but he wrote it too fast. Its balance 
is weak. Wellington’s last twenty-two years 
of life deserve more than the twenty pages 
alloted to them here; and Petrie seems read- 
ier to explore interesting comparisons than to 
pause and investigate the data on which they 
are based. Thus he declares that in “appre- 
ciation of the value of seapower” Wellington 
was “definitely superior to Marlborough.” 
But we recall nothing in Wellington’s writ- 
ing which shows a keener grasp of seapower’s 
needs and value than Marlborough’s interest 
in the capture of Minorca and the attempt on 
Toulon, or his wish, thwarted by Eugene, to 
capture the Channel ports and then advance 
on Paris through country unencumbered with 
fortresses. Likewise, if Petrie, an ex-President 
of the Military History Society of Ireland, 
had paused to reflect, he could hardly have 
written that, except at Blenheim, Marl- 
borough was prevented by Dutch deputies 
and Vauban’s fortifications from exploiting 
“victory in a Napoleonic manner.” Almost no 
victory in military history has been exploited 
more vigorously than Ramillies. 


Petrie also echoes stale judgments with- 
out re-examining them. So he blames Wel- 
lington for “the utterly unprepared state of 
the British land forces when the Crimean 
War broke out,” on the ground that he was 
Commander-in-Chief from 1842 till 1852. 
This judgment overlooks the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief’s powers were limited 
to supervising the discipline and training of 
the infa: ry and cavalry alone and to presid- 
ing over, rather than controlling, the system 
of promotion. He had no authority over the 
commissariat or the medical departments, 
where the great weaknesses were found. 
Again, Petrie retells the threadbare story that 
Wellington was too much the soldier to be a 
good politician. But Wellington so perfectly 
controlled the House of Lords that he could 
deliver its vote on such unlikely subjects as 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Neither was a small political 
achievement; a noble politician of this calibre 
might have changed history in 1909. Cer- 
tainly, contempt for the petty artifices of 
politics injured Wellington in the short run; 


in the long run the massive integrity behind 
that contempt made him “The Duke,” whom 
all England revered. 

Petrie has read widely and writes well, 
but this is a disappointing book. 
Ricuarp Gover, University of Manitoba 


The Painter’s Eye, by Henry James, edited 
with an introduction by John L. Sweeney; 
pp. xxiii + 274. Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956, $4.75; Hart-Davis: 
London, 1956, 20s. 

CRITICISM OF THE VISUAL ARTS is today in 
the doldrums, apt to concentrate on aesthetic 
aspects alone in terms of a jargon which finds 
little response in the public mind. Henry 
James, in contrast, was in the full flood of the 
Victorian tradition, asking from a painter 
everything that he could give in terms of paint. 
These notes and essays, selected and edited 
with judgment and prefaced by a perceptive 
introduction, cover all James’ more impor- 
tant writing on the arts from 1868 to 1897; 
and enable one to enjoy the robustness of his 
thought, the ease and precision of his writ- 
ing, and his occasiona! incursions into ironic 
humor. To James, ali the arts were one, and 
he could write, “it seems a great pity that a 
painter should ever reproduce a thing without 
suggesting its associations, its human uses, its 
general sentimental value.” He refused to fit 
a work of art into the framework of precon- 
ceived theory, holding that above all it had to 
be enjoyed. Always he worked through sensi- 
bilities trained by assiduous study and con- 
tinuously developed by experience, which 
makes the book a living expression of enthusi- 
asm for the arts, to be read by the side of 
Fromentin and Baudelaire. W.G. 
ConsTABLE, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Disaster at Dundee, by JoHN PREBBLE; pp. 
242. Harcourt, Brace: New York, 1957, 
$4.00; Secker and Warburg (as The High 
Girders): London, 1956, 18s. 


THIs BOOK DEALS with the collapse in 1879 of 
the great bridge across the Firth of Tay. 
Such an inherently dramatic subject could 
handsomely display the complementary arts 
of historian and journalist. Unfortunately, 
the book, denying both, seems nothing more 
than another attempt to capture the disaster 
market at the booksellers. 

It is written in what passes with some 
editors and publishers as a popular, reportori- 
al style — staccato, sentimental, and tasteless. 
Paragraphs have little apparent function, and 
no discernible effort seems to have been 
made to give logic or coherence to the nar- 
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rative. Moreover, it is dull, for what is pre- 
sumed significant detail is either not signifi- 
cant or is mishandled. I have read few things 
more tedious than the pages in which too 
many of the passengers get onto the doomed 
train or the fitful pages in which, one by one, 
the bodies are hauled out of the river. It is a 
good thing that the disaster took place on a 
Sunday when not many Scots were travelling. 


Considered as history, the book is clumsy 
and nearly useless. The incident is drama- 
tized solely in personal terms, and therefore 
is considered in total isolation. Sir Thomas 
Bouch, the designer, is cast as the villain and 
receives unfair, ex parte treatment. Technical 
questions are often left unclear or unex- 
plained — even one or two drawings would 
have helped. Scarcely a thought is given to 
comparing Bouch to other engineers. There 
is no discussion of the engineering profession, 
Victorian technology, or the responsibility of 
government; yet a thorough understanding of 
all three is essential to any considered judg- 
ment. And the author’s resolute use of twen- 
tieth-century criteria remains unhumbled by 
any apparent realization that the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge fell in 1940 under similar 
meteorological circumstances. There is no 
listing of sources. There is no index. 

The Tay Bridge disaster was worth a 
book, a book which could have been popu- 
lar, exciting, and significant. But the subject 
was worth only one book. It is a pity that it 
should be so ill-informed, poorly conceived, 
and badly executed. R. K. Wess, 
Columbia University 


The Darwin Reader, selected and edited by 
Marston Bates and S. HUMPHREY; 
pp. ix + 445. Scribners: New York, 1957, 
$6.75. 
IF IT IS THE FATE of great men to become 
symbols, it is the fate of great ideas to be- 
come clichés. Charles Darwin is the symbol 
of the idea of evolution, and the idea of evo- 
lution is more frequently celebrated than cre- 
atively understood. Marston Bates and Philip 
S. Humphrey, professors of biology at the 
University of Michigan, have prepared an 
anthology of Darwinian writings in order to 
revitalize evolutionary meanings and to res- 
cue Charles Darwin from the oblivion of 
fame. Experts in the practice of biological 
science and experienced in the practice of 
teaching, they have selected with balanced 
judgment and edited with informed skill. 
More than half the volume is devoted to 
selections from the Origin of Species and the 
Descent of Man. These are preceded by brief 
excerpts from Darwin’s own “Recollections” 
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and from the account of the Beagle voyage. 
The Darwin-Wallace papers, jointly present- 
ed to the Linnean Society, July 1, 1858, 
appear in full. Parts of The Expression of 
Emotions in Man and Animals, The Move- 
ments and Habits of Climbing Plants, Insecti- 
vorous Plants, and The Formation of Vege- 
table Mould through the Action of Worms 
are also presented. 


The editors are fully aware that one Dar- 
win student's unhesitating choice is another 
Darwin student’s calculated rejection. No one 
can reasonably question the selections or the 
appropriate emphases they reflect. Nor can 
one legitimately criticize the scrupulous care 
with which the selections have been edited. 
While it is true that considerable parts of 
Darwin have been outmoded by modern re- 
search, it is also true that these are precisely 
the parts of greatest historical interest. These 
the editors have rigorously excluded, and 
their own comments are so sparse as to be 
virtually negligible. Darwin can speak for 
himself only to those who are trained intelli- 
gently to comprehend. A Darwin reader de- 
signed to be appreciatively read requires 
more guidance than the editors have chosen 
to give. The logic which dictated the exclu- 
sion of materials now scientifically invalid 
also dictates the need for informative com- 
mentary. Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG, 
Sarah Lawrence College 


William Bollaert’s Texas, edited by W. Ev- 
GENE and RutH LAPHAM BUTLER 
with an introduction by Stanley Pargellis; pp. 
xxiii + 423. University of Oklahoma Press in 
cooperation with the Newberry Library: Nor- 
man, Okla., 1956, $5.00. 

VicToRIAN WILLIAM BOLLAERT was one of 
several thousand Englishmen who at mid- 
century were enticed to the American West. 
Before encountering Texas in 1842, chem- 
istry-trained Bollaert had served aboard the 
Adventure during its cruise with Darwin’s 
Beagle. This ihterest in natural sciences is 
clearly reflected in the author’s notations 
about the flora and fauna of the New World’s 
newest republic. But the major contribution 
of this singularly human journal is to be found 
in Bollaert’s poignant and astute observations 
on a frontier society in rapid transition from 
Mexican rule to independence, from inde- 
pendence to American annexation. Though 
rarely used in manuscript form, this carefully 
edited printed version is certain to become a 
standard reference, in particular on the po- 
litical, agricultural, and town and country 
life of Texas, 1842-44. 

Oscar OsspuRN WINTHER, Indiana University 
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Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


. . generously endowed with un- 


familiar gems... edited with excep- 
tional taste and wide erudition .. . 
It deserves a place in every well- 
rounded library.” 

—Suturday Review Syndicate 


BVERY period from prehistory to 
20th century contemporary writ- 
ers, as well as every literary genre is 
represented—poetry, novel, drama, 
meen belles lettres, and some 
astern forms that do not lend them- 
selves to ready classification by 
Western categories. 
Many of the selections are to be 
found in print nowhere else today. 
Some appear here in English transla- 
tion for the first time. Each selection 
is prefaced by a condensed biographi- 
cal sketch, placing the author in 
world literature, citing his major 
works, and including a brief critical 
appraisal. 


A Magnificent Gift 
Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted ~ 
1 


Philosophical Library 


Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 743 + New York 16, N.Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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The English Common Reader: 


A Social History of the Mass Reading Public, 
1800-1900 


By Richard D. Altick 
Professor of English, Ohio State University 


A scholarly work that never loses sight of the rich human impli- 
cations of its subject, THE ENGLISH COMMON READER is a many 
sided study important to the literary scholar as well as to the so- 
ciologist and the historian. Written in the same manner that made 
his SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS a success, Professor Altick has writ- 
ten a vital commentary on the destiny of the printed word in a 
democratic culture. 430 pages. $6.00 


“Phiz’’ 


Illustrations from the Novels of Charles Dickens 
By Albert Johannsen 


Professor Emeritus, The University of Chicago 


Reproduced in this volume are the 516 plates etched by Hablot 
K. Browne for seven of Dickens’ novels. The book is the first 


complete set of “Phiz” illustrations. The accompanying text pro- 
vides new information about Browne’s etching technique. 443 
pages. 516 illustrations. $8.95. 
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important contributions to 


THE LIFE OF WILKIE COLLINS by Nuel Pharr Davis “A step toward repair- 
ing the long neglect of Collins, an eccentric 
Victorian rebel whose construction of mystery 
stories has not been bettered to this day, and 
whose other merits are discussed with 
thoroughness.” — Atlantic Monthly. $5.75. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: edited by Gordon N. Ray “Students of Vic- 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MORNING CHRONICLE toriana will be thoroughly satisfied with Pro- 
fessor Ray’s fine compilation of the thirty-one 

book reviews and essays which were written 

by Thackeray for publication in London’s 

Morning Chronicle from 1844 to 1848." — 

Richard K. Barksdale, College English. $3.50. 


RUSKIN’S SCOTTISH HERITAGE by Helen Gill Viljoen “Indispensable for 
students of Ruskin and the period, Ruskin’s 
Scottish Heritage may well serve as the foun- 
dation for future Ruskin studies.” — Van Akin 
Burd, Modern Language Quarterly. $3.75. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF STUDIES IN edited by Austin Wright “No university or 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE, 1945-54 collegiate collection of books can afford to be 
without it—and no active scholar in this 
period.” — Emerson Society Quarterly. $5.00. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF STUDIES IN VICTORIAN edited by William D. Templeman “Students 
LITERATURE FOR THE THIRTEEM YEARS, 1932-1944 of Victorian literature will welcome this vol- 
ume with open arms, with cries of joy, with 
shrieks of delight, or with whatever cliché is 
most habitual to one’s mode of speech.” — 
Edward Godfrey Cox, Modern Language 

Quarterly. $5.00. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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Three Outstanding Books from Columbia 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES 
A Group of Honest Doubters 
By Basil Willey 


The central theme of this new work by the author of classic studies in mod- 
ern English moral and intellectual history is the reinterpretation of orthodoxy 
in the light of nineteenth-century canons of historical and scientific criticism. 
Professor Willey, skillfully blending biography and criticism, illustrates sig- 
nificant phases of Victorian liberal thought from a creative group of theolo- 
gians, historians, and men of letters. $4.00 


LEIGH HUNT’S LITERARY CRITICISM 
Edited by Lawrence H. Houtchens and Carolyn W. Houtchens 


Leigh Hunt's literary career extended over a period of fifty years, for at least 
half of which he was widely accepted as ‘‘a discerning, influential critic, a 
leading journalist and anthologist, a poet and translator, something of a 
playwright, a friend to poets extraordinary."’ The fifty essays in this book 
reflect his activities in all these fields, making available for the first time a 
wide range of critical writing on several important men of letters. $8.50 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH POETRY: 
VOLUME IV: 1830-1880 


Christianity and Romanticism in the Victorian Era 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild 


Professor Fairchild, in this fourth volume of a major work of literary history 
and criticism, examines the response of Victorian poets to ‘‘the ferment of 
attraction and repulsion between Christianity and romanticism in an increas- 
ingly secularistic age.'’ He devotes individual chapters to each major poet 
of the period, omnibus chapters to several groups of minor poets, and criti- 
cal chapters to important trends and movements. $7.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New Yo.k 27, N.Y. 
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Rinehart 


COMPANY: INCORPORATED 


Fiudblishers 232 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 - N.Y. 


May we offer our congratulations to the Editors, Advisory Board, and 
contributors to this first issue of VICTORIAN STUDIES—a publishing ven- 
ture to which we, as your colleagues in scholarly publishing, are y Seen 
to add our support. 


Readers of VicroriAN Stunts are, of course, familiar with the many 
“Victorians” in RINEHART EpITIoNns; and will also, we believe, be espe- 
cially interested in the new: 


Victoria, Albert, and The Gingerbread Age 
Mrs. Stevenson A View of Victorian America 

edited by Edward Boykin by Jobn Maass 
A great personal friend of the Royal Family, From Gothic cottages to Tuscan Villas, public 
Mrs. Stevenson's delightful letters describe the buildings, private houses, interiors, fashion 
private dinners, state balls, court life, and lead- plates, advertisements—the uniqueness of Amer- 
ers—Melbourne, Palmerston, the Duke of Well- ican architecture and decorative ingenuity in the 


ington—of one of England's most glorious and mid-ro9th century are strikingly portrayed in this 
exciting eras. $5.00 delightful book. 200 illus. $7.95 


The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature 
by George Sampson 


Based on the fourteen-volume Cambridge History of English Literature, this standard 
reference work is available in a 1,100-page volume at the exceptional list price of $4.75. 


English Literature and Its Backgrounds 
by Bernard D. Grebanier, Samuel Middlebrook, Stith Thompson, and William Watt 


Acclaimed by the profession as “the most useful text of its kind and certainly the hand- 
somest.” Available in a two-volume edition and a shorter, one-volume edition. 


Our Heritage of World Literature 
Edited by Stith Thompson and John Gassner 
An anthology designed for courses in World Literature, this work is offered in two 


forms: the Complete Edition, which includes British and American writings, and Litera- 
ture in Translation, for writings translated into English. 
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Announcing a limited edition in honor of the Darwin Anniversary 


“To commemorate the centennial of the meeting of the Linnean Society, July 1, 1858, 
and the Papers of Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace which were read there.” 


DARWIN, WALLACE AND 
THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION 


including the Linnean Society Papers 


Edited, nd with an introductory essay relating the historical significance of 

the Papers, by Bert James Loewenberg, Professor of History, Sarah Lawrence College. 
Designed, printed and published by Gerald E. Cinamon at the Department of 

Graphic Arts, Yale University. Edition limited to 400 copies printed on 

Mohawk Superfine paper using English Monotype Bell. Illustrated with numerous 
drawings, wood and steel engravings contemporary with the Papers. 


96 and x pages 5 3/8" x 9” $5.00 


Please send check or money order to GERALD E. CINAMON, Hub Mail, 


1000 Washington Street, Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
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THE VICTORIAN | TH CENTURY 
NEWSLETTER FICTION 


Official Publication 
of the Victorian Group of MLA SPECIAL HENRY JAMES ISSUE 


¢ papers on Victorian literature read at the 
MLA national conventions * annotated 
checklists of current work in Victoriana Reading of The Turn of the 
¢ reviews of significant books and articles ” 

¢ work in progress (including doctoral dis- Screw, by the late Harold C. 
sertations) * projects—announcements, re- Goddard, first to expound, if 


quests for aid « descriptions of research not to publish, a hallucination 
holdings of major libraries in the United 


Includes Pre-Freudian 


theory of the story. 


States and abroad * in preparation: a cata- 
logue of the principal collections of research 


materials of the major Victorian writers. Edited by Bradford A. Booth and 


The Victorian Newsletter is edited for the published in June, September, 
English X Group of MLA by William E. December, and March by 

Buckler, 737 East Building, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. Subscrip- 


tion rates in the United States and Canada UNIVERSITY OF CA LIFORNIA 


are $1.00 for one year and $2.00 for three 
years. All checks should be made payable 
to William E. Buckler, personally, for easy PRE Ss S BERKELEY 


negotiation. 
$3 Yearly 


The Victorian Frame of Mind 
WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


The paradoxes of the Victorian mind are here subjected to extensive analysis. Mr. 
Houghton explores the conflicts in Victorian ideas and attitudes, studies their in- 
terrelationships, traces their simultaneous existence to the genera! character of the 
age—and, finally, discovers within them sources of the modern mind. $6.00 


The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
GARDNER B. TAPLIN 


A most comprehensive full-length study of Mrs. Browning’s life and works. Among 
other sources the author has drawn his information from hitherto unpublished 
letters, from marginal notes in the books once owned by Mrs. Browning, from her 
corrections and revisions on printer's sheets, and from critical reviews appearing 
during her lifetime. $6.50 


at your bookseller 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Artuur A. ApRIAN, Associate Professor of 
English at Western Reserve University. 
Author of the forthcoming Georgina Hogarth 
and the Dickens Circle. 


Hircucoce. See the list of 


advisers, below. 


Oscar Maurer, Associate Professor of 
English at the University of Texas. Now 
working on a book on Victorian editors and 
magazines. 

René WELLEK, Sterling Professor of Com- 
parative Literature at Yale University, Au- 
thor of Kant in England, The Rise of English 
Literary History, Theory of Literature (with 
Austin Warren), and A History of Modern 
Criticism, 1750-1950 (in progress). 


ADVISERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Ricuarp D. Auticx, Professor of English at 
The Ohio State University. Author of The 
Cowden Clarkes, The Scholar-Adventurers, 
and The English Common Reader: A Social 
History of the Mass Reading Public, 1800- 
1900. 
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tics. Author of Leslie Stephen: His Thought 
and Character in Relation to His Time. 
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The Inevitability of History, and The Age of 
Enlightenment. 
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College, Oxford. Member of the Advisory 
Council of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Trustee of the British Museum, At 
present working on the 1800-1870 volume for 


the Oxford History of English Art, of which 
he is the editor. 


Asa Briccs, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Leeds. Publications in- 
clude a History of Birmingham and Victorian 
People. At present writing a book on The Age 
of Improvement and collecting a series of . 
essays on Victorian Cities. 

Crane Brinton, Professor of History at 
Harvard University. Author of English Po- 
litical Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
The Anatomy of Revolution, Nietzsche, and 
Ideas and Men and other studies in intel- 
lectual history. 

Jerome H. Buck ey, Professor of English 
at Columbia University. Author of William 
Ernest Henley and The Victorian Temper. At 
present preparing a critical study of Tenny- 
son’s life and poetry. 


Joun W. Donps, Professor of English and 


Director of Special Programs in !lumanities 
at Stanford University. Author of Thackeray: 
A Critical Portrait and The Age of Paradox: 
A Biography of England, 1841-1851. 

Leon Ene , Professor of English at New 
York University. Author of Henry James: 
The Untried Years, first volume of a definitive 
life, and other works on James, fiction, and 
biography. Collaborated with Gordon N. Ray 
on Henry James and H. G. Wells, to be pub- 
lished this year. 

Freperic E. Faverty, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Chairman of the Department at 
Northwestern University. Author of Matthew 
Arnold the Ethnologist and editor of The 
Victorian Poets: A Guide to Research. 


FRIEDMAN, Associate Professor 
in Charge of Design in the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at Indiana University. Formerly As- 
sociate Director of Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis, and for eight years designer of that 
institution’s exhibitions and publications. 

Gorpon S. Haicut, Professor of English 
at Yale University. Author of George Eliot 
and John Chapman, editor of the George 
Eliot Letters, and now working on her biog- 
raphy. 
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Hrrcucock, Professor of 
Art at Smith College. Author of Early Vic- 
torian Architecture in England and Latin 
American Architecture since 1945. Now pre- 
paring a volume of the Pelican History of 
Art covering nineteenth and twentieth-cen- 
tury architecture. 


T. W. Hurcuison, Professor of Economics 
in the University of Birmingham. Author of 
The Significance and Basic Postulates of Eco- 
nomic Theory and The Review of Economic 
Doctrines, 1870-1929. 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Professor of 
English at Harvard University. Books include 
America and French Culture (1750-1848), 
Ideas in America, Education and World 
Tragedy, and The Theory of American Litera- 
ture. 


G. Krrson Crank, Fellow and Praelector 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Reader in 
Constitutional History for the University. Au- 
thor of books on Peel, The English Inherit- 
ance, and the forthcoming Kingdom of Free 
Men. 


Harry Levin, Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature, and Chairman of the 
Division of Modern Languages at Harvard 
University. Author of James Joyce: A Critical 
Introduction, Symbolism and Fiction, The 
Contexts of Criticism, and other works of 
literary criticism, including two forthcoming 
books on American and French nineteenth- 
century literature. 


Francis E. Minexa, Professor of English 
and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Cornell University. Author of The Dis- 
sidence of Dissent: The Monthly Repository, 
1806-1838. At present editing the letters of 
John Stuart Mill. 


Riey Parker, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Indiana University. For nine years 
editor of PMLA and author of The MLA 
Style Sheet. 


Henri Peyre, Sterling Professor of French 
and Chairman of the Department at Yale 
University. Author of Shelley et la France, 
Writers and Their Critics, Connaissance de 
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Baudelaire, The Contemporary French Novel, 
and other books. 


ANTHONY QuinTON, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Philosophy. Has a book in preparation on 
British philosophy from T. H. Green to the 
present. 


Gorpon N. Ray, Professor of English, and 
Vice-President and Provost of the University 
of Illinois. Edited The Letters and Private 
Papers of Thackeray and wrote The Buried 
Life and Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity 
(a biography the second and concluding vol- 
ume of which will appear soon ). Collaborated 
with Leon Edel on Henry James and H. G. 
Wells, to be published this year. 


Downatp A. SMALLEY, Professor of English 
at Indiana University. Edited Browning's 
“Essay on Chatterton,” Frances Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans (with 
Bradford A. Booth), and Trollope’s North 
America. 


GrorFREY TILLOTSON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of London, 
Birkbeck College. Author of On the Poetry 
of Pope, Criticism in the Nineteenth Century, 
and Thackeray the Novelist, and now col- 
laborating with Mrs. Tillotson on the mid- 
nineteenth-century volume of the Oxford 
History of English Literature. 


KATHLEEN TiLLoTson, Reader in English 
Literature in the University of London, Bed- 
ford College. Co-editor of The Poems of 
Michael Drayton and author of Novels of 
the Eighteen-Forties, and (with John Butt) 
of Dickens at Work. At present collaborating 
with Professor Tillotson, as noted above. 


Jacos Viner, Professor of Economics at 
Princeton University. Books include Studies 
in the Theory of International Trade, Trade 
Relations between Freemarket and Con- 
trolled Economics, and International Trade 
and International Develcpment. 


Conway ZmkLE, Professor of Botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Author of 
The Beginnings of Plant Hybridization and 
The Death of a Science in Soviet Russia. 


COMMENTS AND 


A NOTE ON FORMAT: The decorated initial V, 
used as the thematic element on the cover 
and masthead, is freely adapted from the 
crest of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
The text is set in linotype Caledonia de- 
signed by W. A. Dwiggins and is printed on 
Garamond Antique paper; the cover is Kil- 
mory gray. Typesetting is by Service Typo- 
graphers, engravings by the Stafford Engrav- 
ing Company, and printing and Smyth-sewn 
binding by The Hollenbeck Press, all of 
Indianapolis. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND DESIGN can be valu- 
able reference material for researchers. The 
editors have assigned pagination to the adver- 
tising pages of this journal, to encourage li- 
brarians to depart from their usual practice 
of discarding those pages when they have the 
issues bound into volumes. 


MR. WINSLOW AMES, 1349 Washington Ave- 
nue, Springfield 2, Missouri, sends the follow- 
ing query. “Ludwig Gruner of Dresden, 
engraver and publisher, active in London 
and Rome, advised Prince Albert of Sachsen- 
Coburg-Gotha on works of art for sale and on 
other artistic subjects from the Prince’s mar- 
riage to Queen Victoria at least until Gruner’s 
appointment to the Dresden Print-Room in 
1856, and even after that he occasionally 
helped. His correspondence with the Prince 
has vanished. I should be grateful for the 
loan of any unpublished material relating to 
Gruner or to the Prince’s buying of works of 
art, and will use all proper safeguards.” 


PROFESSOR GEORGE W. HILTON, Department 
of Economics, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California, asks for the whereabouts of a 


dissertation or other study of the novelist 
and librettist Julian Sturgis (1848-1904). 


MR. G. M. YouNG, All Souls College, Oxford, 
asks for an explanation of the following lines 
(129-131) from Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden.” 
some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
And isles a light in the offing. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO VICTORIAN STUDIES will want 
to know that the annual Victorian Bibliog- 
raphy, sponsored by the Victorian Group of 
the Modern Language Association, will here- 
after appear in these pages. Every effort will 
be made to assure full coverage of the extra- 
literary disciplines; but authors of relevant 
material are encouraged to send notice of 
their publications to Professor Francis E. 
Townsend, Department of English, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


MaNuscRiPTs should be styled to accord 
with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which 
can be had from The Treasurer, Modern 
Language Association, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, New York, for 30¢). An 
editorial decision can usually be reached more 
quickly if two copies are submitted. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company all MSS. Authors should, of course, 
keep a copy for themselves. 


YOU CAN HELP to assure the future of vic- 
TORIAN sTupIEs by making sure your library 
subscribes; library subscriptions are the ma- 
jor source of support of scholarly journals. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are $5.00 or 35s. per year. All 
foreign subscriptions are post free. Any 
change of address should be _ reported 
promptly to avoid delay or loss in the mails. 
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